A rejoicing Cuba waits 
for Castro to spell out 
the future in freedom 


By Elmer Bendiner 

T IS HARVEST TIME in Cuba. Fidel 

Castro, who planted the seed of revolt 
two years ago on a lonely beachhead in 
Oriente Province, was reaping. Last sum- 
mer he told those who plant sugar that 
this year’s crop, due to be harvested be- 
ginning Jan. 15, would be taken in free- 
dom. There seems no doubt now that 
the cane will move freely from the fields 
to the ports under the auspices of a vic- 
torious revolution. 

Other Cubans were reaping grimmer 
harvests. Those who had sown the is- 
land with corpses, filled prisons and con- 
centration camps and tortured patriots 
as if no judgment day were possible, 
hoped only for escape. The politicos who 
had imported the most celebrated gun- 
men-croupiers from Miami and Reno to 
build the gaudy facade of Batista pros- 
perity were on the run. Only the USS. 
companies, with their billion dollar in- 
vestment in the island, were sitting tight 
—still confident that the _ revolution 
would leave the soil capable of yielding 
them the customary bumper crops of 
profits. 


ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE: After dictator 
Fulgencio Batista on New Year’s Day 
fled to the traditional refuge of de- 
posed dictators, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, crowds stormed through Havana’s 
streets. They were not the revolution- 
aries although most were happy about 
the outcome. They did not wear the trade 
marks of the Fidelistas, the shaggy 
beard or the green arm-band. Even the 
looters chose as their prime _ targets 
the symbols of the Batista regime, the 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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FIDEL’S ARMY OF RAGGED REBELS ON THE EVE OF VICTORY 
The rebellion that toppled tyranny in Cuba on New Year’s Day was won by youthful heroes and martyrs who will one 
day be legend. This photo, resembling a Brady print of the Civil War, shows the tattered victors, wearing the happy 
grin of freedom, as they took Fomento in the last week of the war. 
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NO AUSTERITY FOR BIG BUSINESS 





WE’LL ALL BE UN-AMERICAN 





Walter grabs for more quiz power 


HE FATE OF THE HOUSE Commit- 

tee on Un-American Activities and 
the strength of the liberal tide were 
likely to be tested in the first few days 
of the new session of Congress amid the 
confusion of reorganization. Francis E. 
Walter, chairman of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, faced with a wide- 


De Gaulle devalues the French wage-earner 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent 


PARIS 

HAT PRESIDENT de Gaulle has 

called the necessary sacrifices on 

the road to national recovery seem, above 

all, to be a sacrifice on the altar of the 

Common Market ‘once denounced by the 

Gaullists themselves as a danger to 

French economy) and the most serious 

blow in many years to the French wage- 
earner’s standard of living. 

The two main operations of the new 
economic program are (1) devaluation 
smoothly wrapped up in many other 
money measures and half hidden behind 
a “heavy” franc, and (2) an all-time 
austerity budget. It is already apparent 
that, internally, Big Business, and ex- 
ternally, West Germany, are the big win- 
ners in the operations, and that the mid- 
dle and low income classes will foot the 
major part of the bills. 


CONVERTIBILITY: Certain effects of 
the highly technical measures taken 
by the government are difficult to fore- 
see. For example, take convertibility: 
After the recent French-British dis- 
pute over a small versus a big European 
market and the charges by Paris and 


London that each had forced the other’s 
hand by first adopting convertibility for 
itself, some observers wondered whether 
Europe was on the threshold of full- 
fledged economic warfare. Others, see- 
ing convertibility as obliging Europe 
sooner or later to throw itself wide open 


Horizons, Paris 


THE DE-VALUED FRANC 


to American goods, feared that many 
European countries were not yet ready 
to face almost unrestricted U.S. imports 
without a severe shock to their own 
economy. 

Convertibility, a measure without prac- 
tical meaning for the average citizen 
here, is as yet limited in France to cer- 
tain internal financial operations. But 
it has important indirect effects. Ten 
other of the 17 European member coun- 


tries of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation have adopted 


limited convertibility along with France, ° 


This new state of affairs automatically 
puts an end to the 1950 European Pay- 
ment Union and replaces it with a Euro- 
pean Monetary Accord prepared in 1955. 
But whereas the EPU was lavish with 
automatic credits reimbursable only 75% 
in gold, the new Monetary Accord does 
away with automatic loans. 


THE BIG WINNER: The credits offered 
are fewer, shorter in term, and no longer 
in the name of a multi-national organi- 
zation but between individual countries. 
France, a perpetual debtor in the EPU 
where Western Germany was the chief 
creditor, bids fair now to become a per- 
petual debtor to W. Germany. Already 
the first substantial loan offer has come 
in from Bonn. The new loans, repayable 
entirely in gold, open up interesting fi- 
nancial perspectives for Bonn. A great 
influx of private German capital for in- 
vestments in France is also expected. The 
German press makes no bones about how 
it looks at things. 

“The granting of such credits,” wrote 
the important Frankfurt Allgemeine 

(Continued on Page 10) 


spread demand for abolishing his witch- 
hunting apparatus, made a bold coun- 
ter-proposal greatly to enlarge its powers. 
That proposal was winning powerful 
support from Democratic and Republi- 
can Party leaders as Congress convened. 
But Speaker Sam Rayburn, who had fav- 
ored Walter’s plan, abruptly backed 
down, apparently killing it with these 
words: “We're not going to do that.” 


Walter proposed that the committee 

be given jurisdiction over immigration 
legislation (currently the province of the 
Judiciary Committee) and _ passports 
(now handled by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee). To match its new author- 
ity the committee would be re-named 
the House Committee on Internal Se- 
curity. 
PETITION CAMPAIGN: Ever since the 
Supreme Court, in the Watkins decision, 
ruled in effect that the Committee had 
far exceeded its authority in “exposing” 
witnesses who had no way to answer the 
smears to which they were subjected, 
there have been mounting demands for 
the Committee’s abolition. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union in California 
sparked a widespread campaign of peti< 
tions calling for abolition this session, 
The Emergency Civil Liberties Commite 
tee, the Citizens Committee to Preserve 
American Freedoms and the United 
Electrical Workers added their voices. 

The National Lawyers Guild sent @ 
letter to every member of the House 
urging a resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee. The Guild said: “The damage 
Gone to countless citizens by being 
brought before the Committee has been 
enormous. If a person is to be accused 
of crime, he should be indicted and tried 
in a court which affords due process, 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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The Peacemakers 
CABOT, VT. 

We are very glad to see your 
excellent coverage of Rev. Mau- 
rice McCrzackin and the explan- 
ation of his position regarding 
payment of taxes for war. Your 
readers will be interested to 
know that there is a group in 
the U.S. who have for some years 
advocated and _ practiced the 
non-payment of Federa? income 
taxes because so large a por- 
tion of the tax (about 30%) goes 
to support the military. 

Some of the members of 
Peacemakers (10204 Sylvan Av., 
Cincinnati 41, O.) refuse to pay 
that portion of their Federal in- 
come tax which goes for war. 
Another gro*1p intentionally 
keeps its income below the tax- 
able level iv order not to con- 
tribute taxyes for war. Some 
members .f Peacemakers are 
also interested in forming small 
cooperative communities as the 
most conducive way to work for 
peace. 

Aichough it may not be as in- 
teutional or purposeful, many 
piembers of the “beat genera- 
tion” are also protesting the 
government through disengage- 
ment from all the ‘“squares’” 
goncerns. This may be a more 
negative action than that of 
Peacemakers (who initiated the 
Walk for Peace, etc.) yet it is a 
form of rejection of a govern- 
ment whose actions are immoral. 

Robert and Ann Stowell 





One man’s analysis 
BURBANK, CALIF. 

Not all of Formosa is as de- 
voted to Chiang Kai-shek as we 
are led to believe. The inhabi- 
tants have not forgotten the 
massacres of citizens when the 
Generalissimo first took over. 
The Peking Government seems 
to consider that he is well aware 
of unrest both of army and peo- 
ple. So — disaffected troops are 
sent to Quemoy, mainland China 
is subjected to raids, which it 
retaliates by bombings. Troops 
which suffer bombing from Red 
China will pay little héed to 
propaganda leaflets telling them 
to rejoin the motherland and, 
best of all, America will send 
ample supplies of ammunition, 
planes, etc. This “war” giv 8 
Chiang an excuse to demand 
from Uncle Sam the tanks he 
needs to keep the populace 
docile. 

Result? . Chiang Kai - shek’s 
own safety as ruler of Formosa 
is insured. Which is what he 
wanted in the first place. 

John Manning 


Imagine eee 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Imagine Mr. Dulles and his 
wife set up on an island claimed 
by the U.S., and supported by 
the hard-earned tax millions of 
the so-called “‘free’” Chinese! For 
a decade the American people 
have contributed millions of their 
hard-earned tax money to glor- 
ify Chiang Kai-shek and his 
wife so they could sustain the 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


TULSA, Okla., Jan. 4 (AP) 
—Van Cliburn has been drop- 
ped from the United States 
Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce’s list of ten outstanding 
young men of 1958. 

The pianist has a scheduled 
concert appearance at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Jan. 17, which 
makes it impossible for him 
to attend the Jaycee awards 
dinner that date at Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla. The Jaycees re- 
quire winners to accept the 
awards personally at the din- 
ner. 

At Tucson, Ariz., Mr. Cli- 
burn said: “Such are the per- 
sonal sacrifices one is called 
upon to make in an artistic 
existence.” 

The Jaycees chose Pat 
Boone, the singer, to replace 
Mr. Cliburn. 

—New York Times, 1/5 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 


with each entry. Winner this week: 
J. M., New York, N.Y. 











myth of a majority in China who 
were longing for the old regime 
of corruption which permitted 
most Chinese people to be beasts 
of burden while a select few con- 
centrated the major part of 
their country’s wealth in foreign 
banks. 

Miriam Stern 


Burned children 


DENVER, COLO. 

The vivid newspaper descrip- 
tions of the children who were 
burned at the Our Lady of the 
Angels school in Chicago re- 
minds us of what must have 
been the condition of those thou- 
sands of children burned in 
North Korea with napalm. 

Chas. D. Hershfeld 


That’s a lot of brass 


ERWIN, TENN. 

The radio says Congress says 
it’s going to cut off 16,000 vet- 
erans’ pensions — because this 
many have private incomes. I’m 
wondering if Congress will cut 
off any of the pensions of the 
Big Brass who get salaries of 
$100,000 and over? There’s Gen. 
MacArthur, making at least 
that much, and the government 
hasn’t mentioned reducing his 
pension of at least $9,000 a year 
plus two government-paid secre- 
taries and a suite of offices for 
life in N.Y.C. And, of course, 
there is our economy-minded 
President Eisenhower — with a 
pension of $18,000 a year, al- 
though Uncle Sam pays him 
something like $150,000 a year 
for punching a timeclock he’s 
hardly ever there to punch. 

Ernest Seeman 


John Gates’ story 


QUEENS, N. Y. 

I think Lawrence Emery’s re- 
view of The Story Of An Ameri- 
can Communist is unfair, John 
Gates has a very lucid and in- 
teresting style and his book’s 
merit lies in the synthesis of per- 
sonal experience and political 
events. 

Emery, who appears to believe 
that a viable socialist movement 
can be built without labor’s par- 
ticipation and support, may not 
be impressed with Gates’ con- 
clusions, but many socialists, 
some far from the Communist 





“9 


T IS QUITE POSSIBLE that this fighting in Indonesia may be- 


come the last big-scale colonial war in our time. 


... In Spite of 


their superiority in arms the Dutch attempt to reconquer Indonesia 
may face a bleak future. The big question of this war is not whether 
@ guerrilla army can wear down and thus defeat a regular colonial 
army. Certainly it can, The problem in this richest colonial area in 
the world is whether the Indonesians will have enough persistence 
and will hold out. If they have, they possess more than 75% of 
the chances for winning the campaign, and there is no evidence 
that their will to resist will collapse. No military recipe has yet been 
invented to break a protracted, large-scale guerrilla war. 

—Max Werner in the Guardian, Jan. 10, 1949 


Party, will find themselves in 
basic agreement with John 
Gates on this point. Nor does 
Gates exclude independent elec- 
teral activities by socialists. His 
point, I believe, is that the main 
preblem, in reviving a Left, is to 
make contact with the democ- 
cratic forces in American life 
and help influence their forward 
movoment. Gates believes this to 
be the road to socialism—not 
the development of isolated sects. 

The review’s heading, “Anoth- 
er man’s story of the American 
CP,” and Emery’s conclusion that 
Gates left the CP because he is 
tired of representing an unpop- 
ular cause are indefensible. 
Gates and thousands of self- 
sacrificing people left the CP 
because they felt that they could 
no longer advance the cause of 
democratic socialism as mem- 
bers, not because they are the 
tired dilettantes inferred by 
Emery. 

Gates’ book is-not just anoth- 
er man’s opinion of the events 
which took place within the CP, 
but a fundamental explanation 
for its virtua] dissolution. It is 
ar attempt to draw conclusions 
from this experience in the serv- 
ice of a new, broader and heal- 
thier American Left. 

HH. F. 
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Daily Mirror, London 
“We must be growing up—he’s 
never even HEARD of 
Davy Crockett.” 


Report from Scandinavia 


RED WING, MINN. 

Of course, all my friends were 
glad to see me come home all 
in one piece and totally sold on 
the way of life in dear old Nor- 
way where the building and 
maintenance of good homes, 
health, and social security 
seems to be the prime purpose 
of the Norwegian Labor gov- 
ernment. The general develop- 
ment of social insurance to in- 
clude both young and old in 
this small country of less than 
six million inhabitants provides 
an impressive pattern for much 
larger and richer countries. 

The result of this type of leg- 
islation is seen and felt as soon 
as you enter a home. We vis- 
ited much in common homes 
and traveled over 2,000 miles 
and we sew only comfort, good 
food, fine furnishings, lovely 
paintings, beautiful flowers, and 
the most heart-warming hospi- 
tality. And the people with 
their frank, open faces, their 
strong, warm hands, their 
never-failing courtesy and per- 
petual thrift were a never-end- 
ing source of delight. In their 
serious moments we _ always 
heard the same refrain, “We 
have it good in Norway now if 
Wwe can only have peace.” 

Susie Stageberg 


We've already got that 
LEESVILLE, LA. 

“I believe that if a profound 
thinker tried to devise a state 
in which people would become 
more miserable instead of hap- 
pier, would hate rather than love 
one another, he would have a 
competitive economic system 
such as prevails in most parts of 
the world today.” 

From the Rosicrucian Digest, 
San Jose, Calif., October, 1958. 

Jesse A. Keeble 
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The Great Divides 


ELSON A. ROCKEFELLER’S Inaugural Address as Governor 
of New York, delivered New Year’s Day in the State Assembly 
Chamber in Albany, was described by the N.Y. Times (which sup- 
ported-him for Governor and probably would for President in 1960) 
as “a state paper touched with eloquence, perhaps with greatness.” 
The Times reporter covering the Inaugural noted that Gov. 
Rockefeller’s emphasis on national and international problems “ap- 
peared likely to spur speculation that he was interested in the Re- 
publican Party’s Presidential nomination in 1960.” 

Of course anything that Nelson Rockefeller now does, from eat- 
ing blintzes to wearing a dark, double-breasted suit instead of 
striped pants and cutaway for his Inaugural, is likely to spur specu- 
lation about his 1960 aims. And as for eloquence, that’s what speech- 
writers are for. But greatness? The Times’ qqualifying term, “per- 
haps,” was well-advised. 


F ANYTHING, Rockefeller’s maiden speech in public office was 
ungreat. Not that it was empty—a home-run hitter has to touch 
the bases and this Rockfeller did with traditional bows to the 
grandstands: “We cannot speak of the equality of men unless we 
hold high the banner of social equality in cur communities.” ... 
“We cannot pretend to inspire young new nations in the ways of 
freedom and its institutions, if our schools do not enable our own 
youth to be enlightened citizens.” . .. “We must plan—years into 
the future—expansion of our state institutions for higher education. 
For what we do not teach, we cannot save—and this is true of free- 
dom itself.” 


BY HIS INTERNATIONAL APPROACH was quite a shambles. 
He spoke of the “tragic ordeal of freedom”’—of tyrants, “first 
Fascist, then Communist,” shackling free nations, free peoples, chal- 
lenging free men everywhere—and then proposed to the world “the 
practical demonstration” of the 21 republics of the Western Hemis- 
phere of “dedication to peace and human dignity” and the “free 
association of free peoples.” 


And even as he spoke, on the afternoon on New Year’s Day, 
1959, the people of neighboring Cuba rose up and threw out their 
dictator, Fulgencio Batista, making the score six toppled Latin- 
American dictators in the last four years, and three still to go if 
you don’t count Guatemala (where United Fruit Co. is the dictator) 
or those Western Hemisphere lands which are still colonies of the 
U\S., Britain, France or the Netherlands. 

But if the state of affairs was exemplary in the Western Hem-= 
isphere (where Rockefeller was once President Roosevelt’s Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs), it was divided four ways from the 
jack in the rest of Rockefeller’s world, “divided and imperiled!” 

It was divided between “those who believe in the dignity of 
free men and those who believe in the monstrous supremacy 
of the totalitarian state ... those -whose most potent force 
is their faith in individual freedom, and those whose faith is force 
itself ... those who believe in the essential equality of people of all 
nations and races and creeds, and those whose only creed is their own 
ruthless race for power .. . those who believe in the brotherhood of 
men under the fatherhood of God, and those who scorn this as @ 
pious myth.” 

Rockefeller did not say which God he favored for fatherhood— 
the God of the Mohamedans, the Great Jehovah, the one worshipped 
by the Congregationalists (to which faith Rockefeller is a witness) 
or by the Episcopalians (whose church he attended before the Inau- 


gural because the Congregationalists don’t celebrate New Year's Day, 
at least not in Albany). 


A NYWAY, THE GOVERNOR could hardly have finished reading 
the Times’ flattering comments next morning when the count- 
down started across one of the Great Divides of the world of Nelson 
Rockefeller for the launching of the new non-denominational Soviet 
sky-rocket, which passed the moon as close as New York is to Mos- 
cow, and sailed on to orbit eternally that heavenly body which pious 
men once imagined was Apollo’s chariot. 


Rockefeller did say, early in his speech, that “for the first time 
in history the revolution of science and industry makes possible the 
realization of men’s ageless dream .. .” 

Scientist J.D. Bernal said it more succinctly, we think, in his 
Science in History (p. 862): “Man can now gain for the first time, 
without any need for supernatural support, a full confidence in his 
power over destiny.” 

We recommend scientist Bernal as a guide to politician Rocke- 
feller over the Great Divides of the World of 1960. 


—THE GUARDIAN 
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A GUARDIAN EXCLUSIVE FROM NEW DELHI 





Belfrage: Interview 


By Cedric Belfrage 
NEW DELHI 
RIME MINISTER Nehru has granted 
me a half-hour interview for the 
GUARDIAN, in his pleasant Parliament 
House office with four Gandhi statu- 
ettes in the anteroom. A month ago I 
observed him handling a press confer- 
ence, His personality and culture are 
supreme among the leaders of nations, 
and one recognizes in him the flower of 
the liberal tradition—perhaps even sur- 
passing FDR, “a big man whom I ad- 
mired,” as he remarked to me, “but I 
am not competent to judge his philos- 
ophy.” 

Thoughtful Indians credit him with 
three great achievements: secularizing 
the structure of India (though the spirit 
remains recalcitrant), establishing free 
honest elections, and foreign-policy neu- 
tralism in history’s most perilous period. 

Humanity pays homage to his labors 
for co-existence, beginning with his 
Panch Sheela agreement with China 
which led to Bandung. His unweakening 
democracy continues to madden cold war= 
riors: in one December week he and his 
spokesman Krishna Menon spoke out 
against dictatorship in Pakistan and 
apartheid in S. Africa, denounced 
France’s “aggression” in Algeria, exposed 
the SEATO and Baghdad pacts, and call- 
ed anew for suspension of nuclear tests 
and China’s admission to UN. 


DIFFICULT JOB: He is a tireless, dis- 
ciplined worker and his statesmanlike 
press-conference performance — grace- 
fully parrying “ticklish” questions, deal- 
ing with others forcefully yet gently— 
shows him to be right on top of his job. 
This is a man consumed not merely by 
the idea of democracy, but by the will 
to practice it. He told me that he was 
looking forward to seeing his friend Paul 
Robeson (whose fight for a passport he 
had movingly supported), and the press 
conference that he was “somewhat pain- 
ed” by the Pasternak business though he 
hadn’t yet read Zhivago. 

Heading what is perhaps the world’s 
most difficult enterprise, Nehru can never 
forget how India’s domestic problems are 
meshed with its foreign relations. The 
existence of such an _ under-developed 
country has produced dangerous East- 
West rivalry for “spheres of interest’ in- 
stead of cooperation to develop it. 

Nehru knows India must industrialize; 
but wanting independence plus friend- 
ship with both blocs, his dilemma is that 
India’s own capitalists won’t and can’t 
do the job, and Western aid comes with 
strings or is withheld if the “public sec- 
tor” grows toward a socialist economy. 


THE STRINGS: His October “ovation” 
from Intl, Monetary Fund delegates here, 
when he stressed the “tremendous fer- 
ment” in half-starved Asia and urged 
the West’s big-money men to “keep poli- 
tical aspects out of consideration” at 
their conference, was strictly for the 
birds. In fact, almost half of the invest- 
ment in Indian industry is foreign, and 
foreign liabilities and grip on the econ- 
omy are growing. 

The strings are apparent: the World 





Bank deplores any “pursuit of welfare at 
the expense of efficiency’ and India’s 
“lavish social amenities,” and advises the 
government to “avoid assuming new re- 
sponsibility, especially investment in in- 
dustry and mining.” Conference spokes- 
men for the dollar and the pound made 
it clear that they wanted wage-cuts and 
lower taxes on business, in an India 
which should be made safe for capital- 
ism as @ source of cheap raw materials 





THE PM TAKES TIME OUT FOR A CHAT WITH A YOUNG FRIEND 


with Nehru 


A man mindful of his people today and their ancient culture 


and barred from free capitalist develop- 
ment. 

The “private sector” agents of foreign 
capital have been striving to cut India’s 
second Plan; on Nov. 4 the press an- 
nounced a cut, and a few days later that 
it had been restored on the basis of more 
deficit financing. The second Plan spells 
out “rapid industrialization” with a big 
public-sector allocation, creation of new 
jobs and specific land-reform measures, 


THE RIDDLE: Earlier efforts by Con- 
gress reactionaries to pare it down had 
considerable success, but Nehru refuses 
any further cuts, and is taking a tougher 
line toward capitalists seeking govern- 
ment loans for industries which benefit 
mainly themselves. 

The riddle of Nehru remains: is he 
“really” a socialist? If he were, would 
he not be far tougher with the nest- 
featherers, Western stooges and black re~ 
actionaries who surround him in the ad- 
ministration and Congress Party? On his 
recent 69th birthday the pro-Nehru 
weekly Blitz concocted a dialog in which 
the Nehru of the fighting anti-British 
days and long jail terms heckled the 
Nehru of today with his own past state- 
ments. 

In those days Nehru stressed the 
“clearly defined meaning” of socialism 
and said the most unviolent-minded peo- 
ple could not “altogether escape revolu- 
tions”; now he “speaks of Gandhism and 
moderation,” yet Blitz insists “the can- 
cers must be rooted out” and “it does not 
have to be a violent revolution.” In the 
dialog Nehru replies essentially as he 
replied to me, that he isn’t a dictator 
and “what the people want is what I 
want.” . 


THE ESSENCE: This is Nehru’s essence 
as I would appraise him: he is above 
all an Indian, mindful not only of his 
people today but of their ancient history 


and culture, He does not idealize ‘the 
masses,” but in constant contact with 
them in the past has “always found more 
than I expected” and believes their 
“200 years of battering” have left both 
good and bad imprints, 


He recalls how their tolerant, originally 
materialistic and communa] culture, now 
so distorted, influenced and absorbed all 
the procession of foreign invaders except 
the Europeans. The West introduced its 
democracy to India when the franchise 
was limited; but universal adult fran- 
chise is “relatively new’ and nothing 
shakes Nehru’s faith in it to make the 
necessary changes peacefully, 

He has no misgivings about “illiterate 
voters” and, paying tribute 14 years ago 
to the peasant’s “common sense,” wrote: 
“Certainly where the peasant is the main 
problem, the peasant’s opinion is far 
more important” than the educated 
man’s. At his office desk he recalled with 
a smile that “we put an end to hun- 
dreds of independent princes peacefully 
except in one case—they couldn’t resist 
and had to give up.” 


THE PATTERN: Does his “socialist pat- 
tern” imply a permanent place for the 
private sector? As far as land goes he 
“would rather call it the cooperative 
sector, for all strategic controls are in 
the state’s hands.” He will now 100k 
ahead no further than to village-sized 


cooperatives, with separate shares in 
joint farming which jis “different from 
collective farming”; the present stage is 
service cooperatives, “then comes the 
stage of throwing fields in together.” 


Industrially, the policy is based on “the 
qualification that the state can take over 
any industry when that is desirable. We 
need production so badly we must try 
to encourage everyone, but private indus« 
try must to some extent fit in with our 
Plan, and the public sector will gradually 
grow, Of course there is resistance but 
one simply rests one’s hopes in the demo- 
cratic process, because the average pere 
son who gets elected is not interested in 
big private industry. It will be very dif- 
ficult to make us go back on our policy.” 
He repeated several times: “We want to 
proceed with the consent of the people.” 


In his frequent appeals for a Chinese- 
type spirit of popular enthusiasm, Nehru 
rejects the methods used to arouse it. He 
commented cautiously to me on the late 
est Chinese production statistics: “I in- 
cline to think they create a wrong im- 
pression—the rice figures are almost fab- 
ulous—but the main thing is that the 
people are working terribly hard and pro- 
ducing results. I am told that factory 
workers fall asleep at their machines. I 
don’t, know if the people consent to such 
pressure, but certainly a great number do 
because of the results they get.” 


PLAN FOR YOUTH: He said it would be 
“difficult to do like China here unless we 
changed the whole structure’, but that 
limited plans—“starting with say 100,000” 
—were being worked out for a national 
one-year youth service scheme: ‘Others 
have military conscription, why not the 
same here for social Work?” The scheme 
would cover many categories from doc- 
tors to farmers and village-industry 
workers, and eventually “we think of hav- 
ing every young man and woman give a 
year” to “gift work” such as peasants 
now do on roads, wells, etc, 


My own brief journey leaves the ime 
pression that India’s masses would re- 
spond to a call from Nehru for much 
broader and more radical measures. Ad- 
ministrative and parliamentary burdens 
have greatly reduced his opportunities to 
meet the people. Everyone agrees that he 
alone holds together the Congress Party, 
the national liberation movement whose 
chief backers are the Tata industrial em- 
pire and Bombay’s big businessmen, 


TWO CAMPS: Two views were often ex- 
pressed to me by politically informed In- 
dians, One group accused him, with vary- 
ing degrees of anger, of “weakness” to- 
ward his reactionary, corrupt and deceit- 
ful colleagues, They concede that he is 
holding together something he believes 
important, but predict that the longer he 
does so the. more devastating will be the 
crash when he goes. 


The other group’s view was expressed 
by a trade union leader who said: “Nehru 
is not as weak as many think, He knows 
when to be strong, as when Pant and oth- 
ers tried to make him intervene in Ker- 
ala. He is a great administrator and in a 
remarkable way holds together not just 
the Congress but the country.” 


Yet unless the spirit of pre-liberation 
days blazes up again across India, its 
whole renaissance could be aborted by a 
new economic imperialism. Today such a 
spirit is observable only in the Maharase- 
trian movement for separation of Bome 
bay into two linguistic States. Thousands 
suffered and died for India’s freedom, yet 
statues of paleface imperialists still dom- 
inate the cities and continued British 
operation of jimcrow swimming-pools 
rouses little stir. Middle-class Indians 
say, ‘We have no desire to revise history 
—we are a tolerant people,” and some 
seem ashamed of the “Mutiny” of a cene 
tury ago. 





New Year’s 


SIGN UP THREE NEW GUARDIAN 
READERS for $1 introductory subs, 
and earn for yourself: 


@A book of the great Chilean poet 
Pablo Neruda’s works, Let the Rail 





Either book free, for three $1 subs. See coupon blank on p. 6. 


Resolution 


Splitter Awake; 95 pp., soft cover; 
OR 


@Iron City, Lloyd Brown’s hard-hit- 
ting novel of a young Negro’s fight 
for freedom from a Pennsylvania 
death-house, 255 pp.; soft cover. 
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All Cuba rejoices 


(Continued from Page 1) 
roulette tables and the dice cages. They 
were marking not only the overthrow of 
a bloody tyranny but of a shoddy racket 
administered from the Presidential Pal- 
ace, 

The final push against this gangster 
rule came swiftly and was as much an 
economic as a military offensive. 

Cuba is basically a one-crop island 
and “bitter sugar” lay at the heart of 
Havana’s gaudy corruption as well as of 
the fortunes and misfortunes of the sea- 
sonal farm-hands who cut the cane. By 
the end of November 60% of Cuba’s su- 
gar crop was controlled by the rebels in 
an “internal blockade.” Rebel forces 
completely dominated all access from the 
cane fields and refineries to 12 of the 23 
sugar ports. At seven other ports rebel 
forces partly controlled the roads and 
rails by which the crop would move, Only 
in Havana and three other ports could 
the forces of dictator Ratista guarantee 
the flow of sugar. 


DICTATOR’S TRUMP CARD: The “in- 
ternal blockade” was as deadly for Batista 
as any outright military defeat. The dic- 
tator had been playing as his trump 
card what passed for prosperity in Cuba. 
The sugar crop looked promising and 
there was only the large seasonal unem- 
ployment that chronically afflicts the is- 





land. In Havana he had arranged for 
U.S. racketeer Meyer Lansky to run the 
roulette tables and attract the tourist. 
The 30-story Habana Hilton had been 
opened only last March with the assist- 
ance of the canon of Havana Cathedral, 
movie stars and an armed guard. Ba- 
tista had boasted that in the cities, at 
least, as long as there were bread and 
a few such circuses the revolt would dry 
up in the hills. 

But as 1958 ended the tourist trade 
had dwindled, hunger dogged the cities 
in the wake of what had become na- 
tionwide civil war, and now the blockade 
of the sugar crop threatened to ruin the 
facade of prosperity. 


REBEL ARMY OF 10,000: The “internal 
blockade” brought the revolution home 
to the business interests, U.S. and Cuban. 
U.S. sugar companies complained that 
they would have to write off the crop 
as a loss this year. The Church and the 
Chambers of Commerce called for peace, 
but it was certain that Batista could not 
impose it. 

When victory came the rebels were 
credited by one writer with 10,000 mili- 
tary effectives, of whom 3,000 were 
equipped with modern infantry weapons 
and the rest with hunting rifles and pis- 
tols. In addition, the Fidelistas had the 
support of the people in the villages 
and countryside. In many of the cities 
as well there was active support, al- 
though the workers in the capital had 
shown only a benevolent neutrality to- 
ward Fidel Castro. 

Against this military threat Batista 
had what would seem to be crushing 
superiority. Fleets of B-26’s bombed vil- 
lages and roads in rebel hands during 
the last days of the war. The British 
had sold Batista 18 Sea Fury fighters 
equipped with rockets, small cannon and 
.50-caliber machine guns. Britain had 
also sent Batista 15 Comet tanks, 30 tons 
of ammunition, a test pilot, mechanics 
and instructors. 


THE BACK DOOR: The U5S., which had 
imposed an embargo on arms shipments 


to either side of the civil war, was re- 
portedly selling 45 tanks to Nicaragua 
for re-shipment to Havana. And dic- 
tator Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic had agreed to send 30 planes 
(purchased from the U.S.) along with 
dependable Dominican fliers. The fliers 
were important because Batista’s air 
force had displayed a reluctance to bomb 
their countrymen. Some on bombing 
missions would change course and head 
out of the country. Many of the bombs 
Cropped by Batista’s planes failed to go 
off and one writer reported that the 
rebels then used them as an important 
source of dynamite for blowing up rails 
and roads. 

A few days before the end Washington 

had apparently washed its hands of the 
Batista regime. The N.Y. Times’ Russell 
Baker reported that unnamed U.S. ex- 
perts had concluded that Batista’s army 
“has proved incapable of coping with the 
rebellion and shown little will to fight 
it.” 
THE JIG IS UP: Of all the crimes charg- 
ed against Batista it was this failure to 
suppress the opposition that finally lost 
him the crucial U.S. support he needed. 
Throughout Batista’s regime the U.S, had 
supplied the dictatorship with the eco- 
nomic, diplomatic and, until recently, 
most of the military support he needed. 
In the final days of the war there were 
widely-circulated rumors that the U.S. 
was contemplating open military inter- 
vention, 

Ambassador Earle T. Smith, whose bit- 
ter hostility to Fidel was a national scan- 
dal, returned to Washington in mid- 
December for consultations. Apparently 
he passed the word that the jig was up. 
When Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) head 
of a subcommittee on Latin-American 
affairs, called in State Dept. officials he 
got a firm promise that the U.S, would 
not intervene, 


RETRIBUTION AHEAD: It was after 
this that the dictator sent seven of his 
eight children to the U.S. along with his 
high-placed associates, then fled with 
his wife and one of their children to 
Ciudad Trujillo. He left his lesser hench- 
men to struggle by themselves against 
the deluge. Some forced themselves at 
gunpoint aboard airliners, occasionally 
forcing the pilot to fly them to safety 
with a gun at his head. Others went 
into hiding. They feared the fulfillment 
of a prophecy made last April by Joseph 
Martin and Phil Santora of the N.Y. 
Daily News who, fresh from Cuba, wrote 
that the world must understand “for in- 
stance, that when a young girl is raped 
by a police chief while his grinning cops 
held back the anguished father, the day 
of reckoning can include no mercy.” 


What would come after victory was 
the question vexing not only reporters 
but the revolutionists themselves. Batista 
turned Cuba over to a Junta under Gen. 
Eulogio Cantillo who picked an elderly 
Supreme Court Justice, Dr. Carlos Piedra, 
as President. The interim regime fell in 
& matter of hours. Castro refused to 
deal with them. Newly freed from the 
concentration camp for politicals on the 
Isle of Pines, Col. Ramon Barquin called 
on Fidel Castro to come to Havana. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT: Amid tumultu- 


ous celebrations in Santiago de Cuba 
Castro proclaimed Manuel Urrutia the 





PRESIDENT MANUEL URRUTIA 
The right of revolution 


provisional president of Cuba. Urrutia at 
58 has a reputation as Cuba’s constitu- 
tional revolutionary. As presiding judge 
of the Urgency, Court in Santiago in May, 
1957, he voted to acquit 150 young rebels. 
His grounds: Article 40 of the Cuban 
Constitution, which provides that when 
constitutional rights are violated resist- 
ance is legitimate. After that he was forc- 
ed into exile. He lived quietly with his 
family in the Woodside section of New 
York City until last month when Castro 
sent for him. 

He had earlier endeared himself to 
the rebels when he investigated the af- 
termath of Castro's first rising, on July 
26, 1953. He insisted on entering into the 
legal record photographs showing that 
86 of those martyred rebels had been shot 
by Batista’s soldiers while they were 
stripped naked in prison. 


GENERAL STRIKE: Urrutia was chosen 
by Castro as the man above factions, 
without taint of corruption, On political 
matters he has said only that he is anti- 
communist. The speeches in Santiago and 
his first cabinet appointments gave no 
further clue to Cuba’s political future. 

The rebels were still concerned with 
consolidating their victory and restoring 
the country to normalcy. Castro himself 
took charge of the armed forces. The 
rebels on entering Havana had closed 
down the town in a completely success- 
ful general strike until Jan. 5. Police 
agents and leaders of private armies, un- 
able to flee with Batista, were still hold- 
ing out knowing they could. expect no 
mercy. Castro delayed his entry into Hav- 
ana, making a slow and festive journey 
through cheering crowds in the country- 
side which his well-disciplined soldiers 
nevertheless combed thoroughly for pos- 
sible assassins. 


THE TRADE UNIONS: Castro had de- 
clared Santiago de Cuba the provisional 
capital partly in honor of the city’s early 
adherence to his cause for which the 
Santiagueros paid a bloody price. But 
some also saw in the move a slap at Hav- 
ana where the general strike of last 
March collapsed in a display of disorgan- 
ization and apathy, thus delaying the fi- 
nal victory. 

‘The absence of Havana's organized 
workers from Castro’s inner councils and 
their failure to rally decisively to him 





Noto loses Smith Act conviction appeal 


N THE LAST DAY of the old year 

the U.S. Court of Appeals upheld 
the conviction of John F. Noto, former 
chairman of the upstate New York Com- 
munist Party, under the membership 
clause of the Smith Act. He had been 
convicted in Buffalo in April, 1956, and 
sentenced to five years on a charge of 
knowingly being a member of a party 
that taught and advocated forcible over- 
throw of the Government. 


The decision of the three-man court 
was unanimous. In the opinion, Judge 
Sylvester J. Ryan wrote: 


“We need not here speculate and at- 
tempt to resolve subtle distinctions in 
the case of one who may have innocently 


joined the party for some utopian idea, 
because this defendant was shown to be 
a leader steeped in party discipline and 
dedicated to its objectives . . . Clearly, 
this is not a prosecution of membership 
per se, but of membership with knowl- 
edge and criminal intent.” 

Six other membership cases are pend- 
ing, awaiting a Supreme Court decision 
in the case of Junius Scales of North 
Carolina. The other defendants are: 
Claude Lightfoot of Chicago; Dr. Albert 
Blumberg, convicted in Philadelphia: 
Max Weiss of Chicago; Joseph Russo of 
Boston, and John Hellman of Butte, 
Mont, The case of Emanuel Blum of In- 
diana was dismissed last year on Gov- 
ernment motion. 


until very late in the day was sure to 
color Cuba’s future. The Cuban trade 
union movement has been controlled 
rigidly by Batista’s lieutenants, particu~ 
larly the much hated Eusebio Mujal, 
president of the General Confedn. of 
Workers; he. took refuge in the Argen- 
tine Embassy as soon as Batista fled. 
The rank-and-file in other days had 
been strongly influenced by the Commu- 
nist Partido Socialista Popular, outlawed 
and hounded by the dictatorship. 


PROGRAM IS UNCLEAR: The PSP fol- 
lowed its traditional policy of mistrust- 
ing adventures, however gallant, and, 
until late in the day, remained aloof 
from the guerrilla movement in the hills, 
putting its trust in an eventual rally- 
ing of Cuba’s workers. Castro, though he 
blew hot and cold, was equally distrust- 
ful of the PSP and workers’ action. The 
son of a sugar planter, he encountered 
his first revolutionary winds in his stu- 
dent days. Throughout he depended on 
students, intellectuals and the villagers 
in the hills. 


No full political program ever em- 

erged from his headquarters. There were 
manifestos calling for nationalization 
and sweeping land reforms and control 
of foreign investments, But these were 
later repudiated. Some reports said that 
the social ideas emanated from Fidel’s 
brother Raul, Others said they came 
from Ernesto Guevara, an Argentina- 
born physician high in the military com- 
mand. Fidel gave few clues as to his 
own convictions. But he made it clear 
he would not quietly play the game of 
the Cuban politicos in Miami, many of 
whom had only one ambition: to return 
to the gravy bowl from which Batista 
had shouldered them, 
THE OLD GANG: One of the politicos, 
ex-President Carlos Prio Socarras, flew 
to Havana as soon as the military victory 
was apparent. It was likely that the 
U.S. would favor some such old-line 
“respectable” politician who might take 
his cut but be unfailingly cooperative 
and certainly more dependable than the 
bearded men in fatigue uniforms who 
had come out of the hills. 

The U.S, is not likely to take chances 
with Cuba. Tourists may lose their rou- 
lette games but the big money rides else- 
where on the island. For example, the 
American and Foreign Power Co, has 
$221,000,000 invested there; the Moa 
Bay Mining Corp., a subsidiary of Free- 
port Sulphur Co., $75,000,000; Nickel 
Processing Corp., a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Lead, $43,000,000; Standard Oil 
of N.J., $30,000,000: Cuban Telephone 
Co., a subsidiary of Intl. Tel. and Tel., 
$61,000,000; Republic Steel, $16,000,000; 
Texaco, $14,000,000. In addition Fire- 
Stone, Phelps Dodge and the sugar com- 
panies headed by United Fruit have sub- 
stantial stakes. 


WRITING THE FUTURE: Foreign in- 
vestors did so well under Batista that in 
the last six years of his dictatorship they 
put $800,000,000 in fresh capital into 
Cuba. More than half of the new in- 
vestments came from the US. 

U.S. investors reportedly were unwor- 
ried as Batista fled. The ragged band of 
heroes had stormed the ramparts of a 
bloody tyranny, but the citadel of dol- 
lars was still intact. 
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FIDEL CASTRO’S LONG MARCH FROM JULY 26, 1953 


A handful of men fired Cuba to topple . Batista 








N DEC. 2, 1956, Fidel Castro at the 
age of 29, a tall young man wear- 
ing heavy glasses, came ashore on the 
coast of Cuba’s Oriente Province with 82 
followers. His only previous military ex- 
perience: leading a futile raid on an army 
barracks by 165 students on July 26, 1953. 
Half those who followed him in his first 
venture had been killed in action. Now, 
with far fewer men, he proposed to over=- 
throw one of the toughest dictatorships in 
the Americas, Fulgencio Batista’s. It 
seemed a gallant, futile adventure. Most 
of those who gained the beach-head with 
Fidel were killed. But the movement took 
root in the hills and spread over the is- 
land. On New Year’s Day, 1959, the dic- 
tator had been driven out and all Cuba 
was chanting: “Viva Fidel.” 




























The pictures on this page sketch the 
story of the rebellion from the days when 
a group of youngsters were hounded in 
the Sierra Maestra to the final triumph 
of the revolution throughout all Cuba. 


In the early deve Batista’s troops tracked down the guerrillas in the rugged mountains 
as if they were hunting small game. And they treated their quarry like animals, 


oe 


-~ n 





A suicide squad of 45 students stormed Batista’s heavily guarded palace in March, 
1957. All were killed. Batista told newsmen how he saved himself; it was only a reprieve. 





For youngsters it was no lark. Many, like Manuel Echeverria, shown above being led 
away (his mother and sister at his side), were imprisoned or shot, 





When Batista closed down Havana University many of the students took to the hills. 
Fidel’s black-and-red standard drew Cuba’s youthful rebels. 





Victories came swiftly in the fall of 1958. Here Ernesto Guevara, Argentine-born By the end of 1958 the nation had a new ayuaeels a man with 3 2 beard and aaaenen, 
officer of Fidel, leads his army into Fomento, a woman-soldier at his side. holding a rifle, shouting: “Viva Cuba Libre.” The man: Fidel Castro. 
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ON THE EVE OF THE CPSU’S 21ST CONGRESS 





7-year plan and school 
reform get wide debate 


The new Soviet seven-year plan, 
standard second to none, 
Within the U.S.S.R., 


projecting for Soviet citizens a living 
has provoked as much discusssion abroad as at hope. 
the discussion is largely confined to working out details of 


meeting the plan’s targets. Abroad, especially in the West, there has been skep- 
ticism about the plan’s feasibility, together with fear of its profound effect on 
the under-developed countries should the plan succeed. And, on the basis of 
the Soviet Union’s phenomenal past achievements, even the most skeptical has 
prudently conceded the possibility of the plan’s fulfillment. 

But even the most sympathetic Westerner has speculated on how the Soviets 
can achieve a sharp rise in the standard of living and at the same time decrease 
working hours. In the following article GUARDIAN correspondent Wilfred Bur- 
chett throws much light on this and on the much-discussed school reform plan. 


By Wilfred Burchett 


Guardian staff correspondent 

MOSCOW 
BOUT HALF THE SPACE in Soviet 
newspapers these days is given to 
the nation-wide discussion now going 
on about the seven-year economic plan 
and school reform project to be pre- 
sented at the 21st Congress of the Soviet 

Communist Party this month. 


Foreign residents are wondering how 
it will be possible to nearly double in- 
dustrial and agricultural production in 
seven years and at the same time go over 
to a working week of 30 to 35 hours. Part 
of the answer seems to be in a mighty 
drive towards automation. 


At least 1,300 fully automatic major 
industrial plants are to be put into oper- 
ation. In the normal run of things and 
with the size of plants here this could 
easily mean anything from two to five 
million workers looking for jobs. Tens 
of thousands of other plants will auto- 
mate varying proportions of their pro- 
ductive processes. Automation will be 
carried out above all in the machine- 
building industry. 


NO LOSS OF JOBS: Agriculture, too, 
will receive a big impetus in mechaniza- 
tion with another million tractors and 
about 400,000 harvesters. Power con- 
sumption in agriculture, according to 
the draft plan, will increase about four- 
fold. So there will be a continuing sur- 
plus of manpower on the collective farms. 


There will be 11,000.000 more factory 
and office workers by 1965, bringing the 
total up to 66,000,000. Plenty of reserves 
for industry, not to mention housing. 
Building fifteen million city flats and 
seven million country houses in seven 
years will doubtless absorb a good pro- 
portion of the unskilled and semi-skilled 
labor from the countryside. 


Automation and mechanization do not 
mean loss of jobs in this organized so- 
ciety. It means shorter hours and more 
housing which seems a proper logical 
way to allot the benefits of labor-saving 
processes. 


despite the vast 
is a better 


The economic plan, 
leap ahead in heavy industry, 





All foreign born: 


You must register 


HE ‘AMERICAN COMMITTEE for) 


Protection of Foreign Born urges 
that all non-citizens be reminded that 


under the Walter-McCarran Law they 
must report their current addresses to 
the Attorney General in writing during 
January of each year. 


Special forms for making this annual 
report are available at all local post of- 
fices and local offices of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. Indi- 
viduals with questions or problems re- 
lating to registration should communi- 
cate with the ACPFB, 49 E. 21st St., New 
York 10, or with a local organization or 
attorney familiar with the procedures of 
the law. The 12-point program of the 
ACPFB, stressing the need for revision 
of tif immigration law, is available free 
upon request at the above address. 
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balanced one than ever before—almost 
doubling production and slashing the 
working week is not the only illustration. 
It represents a tremendous step ahead 
in building a communist society—but 
the public is getting substantial benefits 
immediately this time. It is by no means 
a “pie in the sky,” building for future 
generations only plan. 


THE GAINS: The per capita production 
of all staple foodstuffs will surpass that 
of the U.S. by 1965. Keeping in mind 
the tremendous housing boom of the 
past few years and what is planned 
ahead, about half the entire population 
will be living in new homes. 


Although there is no provision for a 
very big increase in automobile output, 
there is for a radical improvement in 
public transport. Air transport, for in- 
stance, will increase six to seven times 
and about 90 airports are to be built 
or reconstructed. 

Wages of lower paid workers will be 
almost doubled, pensions are to be in- 
creased again and there will be a 40% 
increase in average wages of all workers 
and the incomes of collective farmers. 
So this’ time, there is no question of 
tightening the belts to achieve heavy 
industrial figures which even a few years 
ago seemed quite fantastic. 


THE SCHOOL PROJECT: The question 
of school reform has excited even more 
public interest than the economic plan. 
This is something that touches every 
family in the land. 


I had a talk with Olga Oblazova, who 
is head-mistress at a Moscow school and 
who is also a member of the Supreme 
Soviet. She has an informal meeting 
with her ‘electors twice a month and she 
told me that for weeks past, ever since 
Khrushchev first outlined ideas on the 
reform, her bi-monthly meetings have 
been entirely taken up with impassioned 
discussions. 

“Most of the parents agree on their 
children going straight into production 
after the 8-year school,” she said, “but 
there are others, intellectuals and so on, 
who are a bit appalled at the idea. They 
want their children to finish secondary 
school and go straight on to universities 
and institutes. The odd thing is that 
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Drawing by Kasso, Budapest 
Socialist perspective on automation. 


the children themselves are all for some 
physical work. It is just those that have 
been pampered at home who love to 
scrub the school floors and do all sorts 
of rough jobs we give them at school.” 


CHANGES NEEDED: Something has to 
be done with the school system here, 
everybody agrees. This year, for in- 
stance, 1,600,000 children graduated 
from secondary schools. The universi- 
ties could accommodate not more than 
400,000. The rest have to go into in- 


dustry or agriculture—many of them 
ill-prepared physically and _ psychologi- 


cally, 


In his report Khrushchev pointed out 
that there are now over 4,000,000 stu- 
dents at Soviet universities and other 
higher educational establishments, more 
than four times as many as in Britain, 
France, Italy and West Germany com- 
bined, and that 7,500,000 university and 
institute graduates are now working as 
specialists in the national economy. Uni- 
versity space has been expanded .very 
quickly but it is obviously impossible to 
increase it to accommodate every school- 
child. 


The new plan is to give every child 
a full eight years of education and then 
an interruption before they go on to 
complete their secondary education. “It 
is expedient that all young people be 
drawn into socially useful work from 15- 
16 years,” states Khrushchev’s report. 
“One of the main vices of the old soci- 
ety was the chasm between manual and 
mental labor. ” The school reform 
should be carried out “so that boys and 
girls who finish ten-year school have a 
good general education opening the road 
to higher education and at the same time 
be prepared for practical activity. . .” 

Two principal ways of completing sec- 
ondary education while taking part in 
production are proposed: 


® After the first eight years’ school- 
ing, pupils go to factories or collective 
farms, are given at first vocational train- 
ing in the job.they are to do and then 
spend part of their time working, part 
of their time studying at special sec- 
ondary schools. They may work only half 





THE RUSSIANS DISPLAY THEIR PROGRESS IN AUTOMATION 
A woman shop chief at a chemical plant in the Ukraine uses a TV set to observe 
operations as a foreman (r.) mans the remote control panel. 
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days or have two or three days off a 
week from work to study. They will get 
professional training while completing 
their secondary schooling. This is pro- 
posed as the main method. 


@ After the eight-year school, pupils 
enter a labor polytechnical school which, 
on the basis of the needs of nearby in- 
dustrial plants or collective farms, can 
combine full secondary education with 
vocational training and work in produc- 
tion in a three-year course. 


HIGHER LEARNING: For specially  ‘t- 
ed pupils in the arts and sciences- vspe- 
cially mathematics—there will bc spe- 
cial schools where they will be exempted 
from taking part in production. But these 
will be very special, carefully checked 
cases. Priority for university entrance 
will be given to students who, having 
completed secondary education in pro- 
have high all-round marks and 
especially high marks in subjects con- 
nected with their chosen specialty. 


In a contribution to the discussion on 
school reform, two members of the So- 
viet Academy of Science, Y. Zeldovich 
and A. Sakharov, made a plea in Pravda 
for special treatment of mathematical 
geniuses: 


“Many of the biggest discoveries and 
valuable investigations in these spheres 
of knowledge (mathematics and phys- 
ics) have been made by talented scien- 
tists at the age of 22-26 who at 20-22 
had completed their higher education. 
To retard the education of such people. 
is, to our mind, to harm the development 
of science and technology. A bent for 
mathematics and physics can become 
very noticeable at the age of 14 and 15 

Pupils displaying good abilities 
should be provided with conditions for 
the earliest admission to college 


Provision will be made for exceptions 
in the arts, music and science, but 95% 
of Soviet children in the future will have 
three years of work at a factory bench 
or on a collective farm before they have 
any chance of going on to a university, 
which among other things will ensure 
that the universities have the cream of 
the entire youth of the country to pick 
from, young people who have proven 
practical abilities in the professions they 
intend to study. 
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ANNA LOUISE STRONG SAYS PEKING FEELS IT HAS TIME ON ITS SIDE 





China's basic polic y: Get U.S. forces out of all East Asia 


By Anna Louise Strong 
Special to the Guardian 
PEKING 


WO DIPLOMATIC events here sug- 

gest that Peking is now consciously 
taking on the “world imperialists,” and 
especially Washington, and using the 
lack of diplomatic recognition as an as- 
set which gives her a freer hand. I have 
a ringside seat at these events. 

Two banquets were held in succession 
last month in the big banquet hall of the 
Peking Hotel, where a stage behind the 
speakers’ table permits song and dance 
programs between the courses. The first 
was given by Chen Yi, Vice-Premier and 
Foreign Secretary of China, to the dele- 
gates of the Algerian Provisional Gov- 
ernment, which most countries know as 
“the rebels.” The following evening Kim 
Il Sung, Premier of North Korea, gave 
a farewell banquet ending his significant 
Chinese tour. 

Both banquets were put on in a style 
that recalls that Peking has known the 
diplomatic ropes for centuries. Red 
streamers fell from a ceiling several 
stories high and were caught back 
against balconies; the stage was banked 
with flowers. Chen Yi specifically toast- 
ed the diplomats for coming, and thus 
made one aware that diplomats from 
many lands were greeting the Algerians 
in China before their home governments 
had recognized them. 


DIVISION OF LABOR: Noting the Am- 
bassador from India, and another from 
Ceylon and cthers from the socialist bioc, 
I turned with a sudden thought to a 
Chinese seated by me and asked: “Has 
the U.S.S.R. or any of the European 
socialist bloc recognized the Algerians?” 

“No,” he replied, adding: “It doesn’t 
matter. There’s division of labor.” 

Suddenly one saw that Moscow, en- 
gaged in diplomatic duels with Washing- 
ton over Berlin or nuclear warfare, 
might find the Algerians embarrassing, 
but that Peking can use thé freedom 
given by lack of relations with the UN 
and with America to cheer Algerians as 
much as she likes. She chose to do 
it at the moment when all nationalists 
in Africa assembled in Accra, with 
Algeria as their symbol both of imperial- 
ist greed for Sahara and of a people’s 
anti-imperialist war. 

China is the first big power to recog- 





nize the Algerian Provisional Govern- 
ment. The Arab recognition, for which 
Peking correctly waited, hardly im- 


pressed the world. Peking’s recognition 
carried North Korea and North Vietnam 
with it and encouraged Indonesian rec- 
ognition. Through Peking, the Algerian 
revolution now seems to Asia a hopeful 
cause. 


THE INVINCIBLES: The Algerian rep- 
resentatives were met at the airport by 
top ministers, cheered by the Peking pop- 
ulace in rallies, and then taJd by Chen 
Yi in a diplomatic banquet: “Despite 
hundreds of thousands of troops sent by 
France and modern armament sent by 
America, a people that has stood up to 
fight imperialism is invincible.” 

Then Chen Yi directly signalled Accra 
in these words: “The African people have 
entered the international arena. The re- 


A TANK UNIT OF THE CHINESE 


VOLUNTEER ARMY WITHDRAWS FROM 


Sie 
es 





NORTH KOREA 


This was the first unit to go last April, and they got a warm send-off 


sounding slogan, ‘Africa for the Afri- 
cans,’ rings through that continent.” He 
mentioned the United Arab Republic, “a 
mighty force,” and the Sudan, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Ghana and Guinea as newly 
independent lands and said: “Of Africa’s 
220,000,000 people, countries with 100,- 
000,000 have won an independent posi- 
tion.” 

This must have been heard as far as 
Accra. If anyone in Paris or Washing- 
ton wonders what material aid to the 
Algerians will follow this recognition, 
they have only themselves to thank if 
Peking’s exclusion from normal diplo- 
matic world relations leaves her actions 
quite untrammeled. 


KIM’S TOUR: Next day the Kim Il 
Sung banquet opened a challenge to “im- 
perialists” in another area. Consider the 
sequence: The Chinese Volunteers come 
home from North Korea and various de- 
mands are made that the U.S. also take 
its troops from South Korea, a demand 
which the Americans refuse. Fighting 
in Taiwan Strait goes on long enough 
to put the U.S. on record before the 
world as intruding close to the China 
mainland and “plotting two Chinas.” 
Then Kim I] Sung comes to China— 
a military misison and a song and dance 
ensemble also come at about the same 
time—and ali these Koreans get red car- 
pet treatment in various Chinese cities. 
Then Kim drops down into Vietnam, col- 
lects some more applause, and returns 
to a publicized meeting with Mao Tse- 
tung and all China’s top leaders in Han- 
kow, against a background of the Cen- 


tral Committee, meeting there at the 
time. After which is the banquet in 
Peking and a joint statement by both 
governments, signed by Kim Il Sung and 
Premier Chou En-lai. 

Also consider that Mao Tse-tung has 
just published a collection of all his past 
remarks about “imperialism as a paper 
tiger’ and this is being studied across 
China as a statement of policy. 

Against this background Kim I] Sung 
thanks the Chinese at a banquet for the 
help they gave Korea “against the ag- 
gressors,” meaning against the U.S. in 
the Korean War. Chou En-lai assures 
the assembled guests that “China’s Tai- 
wan will assuredly be liberated and the 
expanse of Korea with all its beautiful 
mountains and rivers will certainly be 
unified.” He adds: “The American paper 
tiger can intimidate no one.” All of 
which is said with great confidence. 


A COMMON POLICY: Suddenly you 
recall the map of China, where the two 
long peninsulas of Korea and Vietnam 
hang down like pears from a tree: you 
see that the wars in Korea, in Taiwan 
Strait, in Vietnam are not as separate 
as they seem from a seaward approach, 
but are all connected by the China main- 
land; and you realize that the Chinese 
have reason for their belief that all these 
wars were an attempt by “world imper- 
ialism,” and especially by Washington, 
to destroy the Peoples Republic of China, 
a republic which grows stronger every 
Cay and which does not expect to be de- 
stroyed. 


Then you know that three nations— 





How we felt about Taiwan nine years ago | 


ORMOSA, politically, economically, 
geographically is part of China 


_ politically and miltarily it is a strict Chi- 


nese responsibility. 


Loss of the island is widely anticipated, 
and the manner in which civil and mili- 
tary conditions nave deteriorated under 
the Nationalists adds weight to these ex- 
pectations. 


Formosa has no special military signi-. 


ficance. 

The United States has no “special in- 
terest” in or “designs” on the island or 
any military base in Formosa. 


Seeking United States bases on For- 
mosa, sending in troops, supplying arms, 
dispatching naval units . would . 
involve the United States in a long-term 
venture producing at best a new area of 
blistering stalemate and at worst possi- 
ble involvement in open warfare. 


—Secret policy information paper 
concerning Formosa issued by the 
United States Information Service 
Dec. 23, 1949, and on Jan. 5, 1950, 
confirmed by President Truman and 
Secy. of State Dean Acheson in si- 
multaneous public statements.. 


North Korea, North Vietnam and China 
—are announcing to the world’s diplo- 
mats a common and confident policy, to 
send the American troops out of all their 
areas, back home to the U.S. 

This is confirmed next morning when 
the joint statement by China and North 
Korea “condemns the United States” 
and specifies actions in all three of these 
areas and demands the withdrawal of 
American armed forces from them all. 


ABILITY TO WAIT: Americans may 
think it just a bit of propaganda. Asia 
will know that it announces a definite 
policy, that Peking declares that it is 
less interested in U.S. recognition or 
membership in the UN than in clearing 
the American armed forces out of East 
Asia. Most Asians will agree with the 
idea and only hope it can be done with- 
out war. 

China apparently thinks it can be. 
For China has no desire to see an atomic 
war. But the Chinese Communists have 
shown, throughout their civil war, an 
ability to wait, to apply pressure,-to take 
advantage of economic and political 
means and to use, at times, a combina- 
tion of “shooting and not shooting” un- 
der careful control. 

If Americans doubt this possibility I 
Suggest only one question. What will 
happen when eventually Washington 
wants diplomatic relations with Peking 
for many reasons, and Peking replies: 
“Not until you get out of our territory 
and the territory of our allies.” Peking 
thinks time is on her side. Peking can 
wait. She can also encourage world pres- 
sure while she waits. 











Dyad in London Worker 
“They’ve ceased fire, what the 
heck do WE do now?” 
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Lion Feuchtwanger’s great legacy to mankind 


By Jack Wheelock 
Special to the Guardian 
ION FEUCHTWANGER, a passionate anti-fascist 
and one of the great historical novelists of this 
century, died in Santa Monica, Calif., on Dec, 21. 

His death came almost on the same day the news- 
papers of the Soviet Union printed his New Year’s 
greeting, in which he spoke warmly of the patience and 
dedication of ‘ * 
the U.S.S.R. 
in preserving 
world peace. 

More than 
50,000,000 
copies of 
Feuchtwan- 
ger’s novels 
were sold; he 
was printed in 
more than 40 
languages. In 
recent years 
he was a best- 
seller in East 
Germany; his 
The Jewess of 
Toledo was 
printed in 
Many lan- 
guages of the 
Soviet Union; CANN. eNWAN 
all his books LION FEUCHTWANGER 
have been An optimist to the end 
published in Eastern Eurgpe within the last decade, 
and last year the Chinese Peoples Republic issued a 
beautiful edition of his Simone, which one reviewer 
characterized as “the timeless topic of the triumph of 
idealism over selfishness.” In the US., three of 
Feuchtwanger’s books—The Jewess of Toledo, Power 
and The Ugly Duchess have been issued in paper-back 
editions, each with a printing of 500,000 copies. None of 
his novels has sold less than 2 million copies. 


ORN OF A WEALTHY Munich manufacturing 
family, Feuchtwanger early turned to intellectual 
pursuits. As a youth, he once told an interviewe:, he 
was interested in 211 disciplines, including Hebrew, 
applied psychology, Sanskrit, compound interest and 
Gothic. He received his Ph.D. from the University of 
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Munich; his dissertation was on Heine’s Rabbi von 
Bachrach, The degree was “nullified” by the Nazis and 
“restored” by the Bonn government. 


Until World War I, Feuchtwanger was an advocate 
of art for art’s sake. But imprisonment by the French 
in Tunis and later service in the German Army changed 
his convictions. During the war he wrote several anti- 
war plays, all of whose productions were speedily closed 
by the police. He was close to the first German revo- 
lution and wrote a play, Thomas Wendt, describing its 
betrayal. As a result of his revolutionary experience, 
he found, he told a reporter last year, “that writers 
are not good practical revolutionaries.” To his friends 
he was fond of quoting Goethe: “The man of action 
is always unscrupulous.” 

At a time when most of Germany and practically all 
of the world, with the exception of the U.S.S.R., re- 
garded the brawling National Socialist movement as 
no more important than the shenanigans of beer-hall 
hoodlums, Feuchtwanger wrote Success, a masterly an- 
alysis and artistic representation of the Nazi devel- 
opment and the danger it held for mankind. 


HROUGH HIS WRITINGS, Feuchtwanger early 

earned the enmity of German fascism and was 
forced to flee his native land at a time when even many 
liberals were still thinking the Germans were too sane 
to tolerate a Hitler. In France, where he “exiled him- 
self to save his life,’ as he would say, he continued 
his anti-fascist writings, further infuriating the Nazis. 
When the Wehrmacht rolled into France, orders were 
given that Feuchtwanger be captured and executed. 
He fled, disguised as a woman, and, with the aid of 
American friends, came to the United States. 

Among the best-known of Feuchtwanger’s historical 
novels are Power, The Ugly Duchess, the classic 
Josephus trilogy, The Oppermanns (which Stalin told 
Feuchtwanger “saved me two divisions”), Paris Gazette, 
This is the Hour, ’Tis Folly to be Wise, and Jephthah 
and His Daughter. The Devil in France is an account 
of Feuchtwanger’s travail in occupied France; Mos- 
cow, 1937, describes a year Feuchtwanger spent in 
the Seviet capital and includes a historic interview 
with Stalin, and The Devil in Boston, a play, is prob- 
ably the most penetrating study of Cotton Mather and 
his times yet made. 


NE OF FEUCHTWANGER’S novels caused him 
immense grief, Power, a magnificent portrayal of 


the age of absolutism, was distorted into an anti- 
Semitic movie by the Nazis and exhibited in every 
country they conquered. “First came the movies and 
then the pogroms followed,” Feuchtwanger told an in- 
terviewer. He added: “The irony is that I am due 
royalties. I don’t want them, but maybe I should make 
an effort to collect them and turn them over to Israel.” 
He was a stout and unflinching champion of the young 
Jewish state, even when wishing that “it might be a 
bit more neutral.” 

“I write things not as people want them but as they 
are,” he once told an interviewer. “In Jephtha and His 
Daughter, all the stories on that subject have his daug- 
ter saved. But I have her sacrificed. Thousands of 
years ago, human sacrifice was common, Al] the cir- 
cumstances lead to sacrifice. I cannot change facts 
and truth to provide a happy ending where there can 
be none.” 


Through the historical books of Feuchtwanger, his 
readers could much better understand the people and 
situations of their own time. The motivations of men 
and the dialectics of human actions had not changed 
much in the past 3,000 years, he felt. Confronted with 
the same stimuli, men pursue the same course now as 
they did in the past. 


HE GREAT anti-fascists who left the U.S. for 

Europe after World War II, such as Thomas Mann, 
urged Feuchtwanger to return to his rootland, but 
Feuchtwanger declined. “The political climate [in the 
U.S.] is terrible, but the climate is good,” he replied. 
He had much work planned: a long essay on the his= 
torical novel, followed by a novel about German refu- 
gees in the U.S., then several Biblical novels. 

In all of Feuchtwanger’s books, there is not only 
love for the honest intellectuals and the workers, but 
an attempt to have each understand the other. He 
was very conscious of the need for intellectuals to re- 
late themselves closely to the people. Commenting on 
This is the Hour, he declared: “I wanted to show how 
many profound personal and sociological] experiences 
and awareness of them must coincide before great art 
can be created.” 

Feuchtwanger leaves behind him a great legacy to 
mankind: an appeal to reason and a hope in the future. 
“IT am an optimist,” he stated proudly, a few months 
before his death. “I believe that, despite all setbacks, 
man advances toward reason.” 





A study of Mark Twain as social critic 


R. FONER’S critical biography Jack 
London: American Rebel is, to my 


influence of the speculative spirit and the 


from the “moral rot” caused by the 


understanding of Twain’s social thinking 
has been missed by Foner’s simply stat- 
ing, without grappling with, certain of 
its profound contradictions. 

These include not only his apparently 
casual indifference toward the Civil War, 
but his extraordinary perversion of the 
last few chapters in Huckleberry Finn 
and his fina] apparently unquestioning 


mind, one of the best works of socio- 
literary analysis in American letters, and 
I therefore approached his Mark Twain: 
Social Critic* with the expectation of a 
companion volume. 


This anticipation of mine is surely not 
Dy. Foner’s responsibility. I state it here 
only to warn the reader of whatever part 
it may have played in forming certain 
of my reservations as to this interesting 
and valuable, but not comparable, study. 

The present volume begins with a brief 
account of the public facts of Twain’s 
life, somewhat misleadingly called “‘A 
Brief Portrait.” This is succeeded by a 
second short chapter entitled “Jester or 
Social Satirist,” which summarizes a 
number of the- leading critical discus- 
sions on the subject, from that of his 
first publisher and of Twain himself to 
the well-known debate between Van 
Wyck Brooks and Bernard De Voto. 


The next 150 pages, which constitute 
the real body of the book, are divided 
into five chapters, each dealing with 
Twain's attitude toward certain specific 
social problems—‘Politics and Govern- 
ment,” “Religion,” “Capital and Labor,” 
“Brotherhood of Man,” “Imperialism.” 


N EACH of these fields there are sub- 

stantial quotations from Twain’s work, 
including as sources not only well-known 
books and less well-known letters, but 
also many almost entirely unknown fugi- 
tive articles hitherto published only in 
scattered contemporary periodicals. 

“Politics and Government” is largely 
devoted to a detailed discussion of the 
social criticism embodied in the 32 chap- 
ters Twain contributed to The Gilded 
Age. Foner shows how sharply this part 
of the novel projected “the corrupting 


greed for sudden wealth” of the period 
and “the three-cornered alliance of west- 
ern speculators, eastern capitalists in 
Wall Street and a corrupt government.” 
And how clearly Twain saw “the moral 
decay of the gilded age” and the hypo- 
critical Christian piety of the Robber 
Barons who ruled it! 


After noting the complete lack of any 
suggestions for reform in the novel, Foner 
speaks of Twain’s own somewhat absurd 
proposals of a multiple suffrage law, of 
his early support for woman suffrage, 
and of his later active advocacy of a 
sort of non-partisan balance-of-power 
party to elect “good men” to public office, 


WAIN’S LIFELONG contempt for ar- 

istocracy and monarchy are vividly 
documented. His more important and rel- 
evant respect for the right of revolution 
is also amply illustrated from A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, 
from his letters and articles against Rus- 
sian Czarism, and from his outspoken 
support for the 1905 revolution. 


The next chapier, “Religion,” deals 
largely with Twain’s criticism of hypo- 
crisy or dishonesty in clergymen, but 
seldom reaches and never exceeds the 
general pragmatic levél which was, in- 
deed, Twain’s own high water mark in 
this field. 


The following, and perhaps the most 
important chapter in the book, is that on 
“Capita] and Labor.’ Documented by 
many speeches, letters and hitherto un- 
collected. articles, this shows how strong- 
ly Twain serfsed the growing strength of 
the labor movement, the reality of class 
conflict it implied, and the role workers 
would Fave to play in building the civil- 
ization of the future and preserving it 


“money-fever.” 


EXT WE HAVE over 50 interesting 

pages devoted to “The Brotherhood 
of Man.” This begins with Twain’s early 
championship of the persecuted Chinese, 
surveys his growing consciousness of the 
evil of slavery with his consistent sym- 
pathy and respect for the Negro, quotes 
a now almost forgotten, but once much 
argued, essay “Concerning the Jews,” and 
concludes with a brief note on his protest 
to President Cleveland against the abuse 
of the Indians. 

The lengthiest discussion is naturally 
based on Twain’s literary treatment of 
the Negro in his major work, Huckleberry 
Finn, and in the less important novel 
Puddn’head Wilson. The quotations are 
well chosen, and I certainly have no quar- 
rel with Foner’s admiring conclusion, but 
here again one feels that an almost man- 
datory opportunity to achieve a fuller 
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acceptance of the effect of ‘““Negro blood” 
in Roxana’s son, although as Twain him- 
self pungently says earlier in the book: 
“Only one-sixteenth of her was black, 
and that sixteenth did not show... To 
all intents and purposes Roxy was as 
white as anybody, but the one-sixteenth 
of her which was black outvoted the oth- 
er fifteen parts end made her a Negro. 
She was a slave and salable as such. Her 
child was thirty-one parts white, and he, 
too, was a slave, and by a fiction of law 
and custom, a Negro.” 


N SECTIONS like this the lack of lit- 

erary criticism becomes a limitation in 
social criticism as well, and justifies a 
regretful contrast between this work and 
Foner’s earlier more theoretical study of 
Jack London. 


The same kind of illumination might 
well have been cast on much of the mate- 
rial so well presented factually in the 
last of these chapters, “Imperialism.” 

Clearly, Dr. Foner has performed a 
service for us as well as for Mark Twain 
in this volume. It*seems ungrateful to 
demand more. But although he has here 
effectively presented a wealth of new ma= 
terial on Mark Twain: Social Critic, “the 
first large-scale study of Mark Twain as 
a serious thinker,” which the book jacket 
promises us, still remains to be written. 
Perhaps with the materials laid out so 
neatly to hand, Dr. Foner will now com- 
plete his labtr of love by a companion 
volume utilizing them in a truly analytic 
study of Mark Twain’s thought and art. 

—Annette T. Rubinstein 


“MARK TWAIN: SOCIAL CRITIC, by 
Philip S. Foner. International Pub- 
lishers, 381 Fourth Av., New York 16. 
335 pp. $4.50. 
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Women seek equal opportunity in science 


By Barrow Lyons 

Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
HILE AMERICA’S top men scien- 
tists were plotting the conquest of 
outer space here this week, the women 
interested in science were working on 
plans for the conquest of the men. They 
weren't looking for husbands, either. 
Most of them have husbands, and many 

have children—even grandchildren. 


What they were after is equal oppor- 
tunity for women to become scientists 
and engineers. The Russians have them 
all stirred up. Our most responsible re- 
ports from today’s U.S.S.R. have it. that 
the gals have just as good a chance to 
become scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians as the men. In medicine, there 
seem to be even more women than men 
in Russia. And there are all sorts of spe- 
cial benefits to help them get there. 


But our gloriously ‘free’ American 
women appear to be struggling with an- 
cient prejudices that handicap them from 
becoming scientists and engineers—from 
even wanting to become such. It starts 
in the nursery, when little girls are told 
that they are made of “sugar, and spice, 
and all things nice,’ a New York psychi- 
atrist told the women. 


LET’S DO IT: All this started in the 
Willard Hotel here on Dec. 29 when 
about 90 professional women brought to- 
gether by the American Assn, of Scienti- 
fic Workers discussed the problems of 
women in science—and then decided to 
do something about it. They even expect 
to have bills drafted for introduction in 
Congress providing various subsidies so 
that women can have babies and at the 
same time pursue -technical studies or 
careers. 

And this would be not just to make the 
women happy, but also to help end what 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, told them 
was a desperate need for more well- 
trained scientific workers. 

He warned that it wasn't going to be 
easy for them to get what they are after. 





LAB. NEWS. 
Scientists 
must learn 
































Evening Standard, London 
“Miggs minor, don’t keep calling out Da 
Da to me, just say yes.” 


The men don’t want the women in their 
engineering, medical and other technical 
schools. And there is an age-old prejudice 
that after they are married women ought 
to spend all their time looking after hus- 
bands and children. 

But, from the sort of conversation that 
went on at this first Conference on the 
Participation of Women in Science, it was 
evident that the revolution in the status 
of women which began a few generations 
ago is now under full sail. 


FULLER LIVES: Yet the meeting was 
not a belligerent, anti-male, feminist 
gathering. While it was composed of wom- 
en of all ages from college students to 
really old ladies, with a sprinkling of Ne- 
groes and Asians, the main tenor of talk 
was in search of ways in which women 
might lead fuller lives without sacrificing 
homes and children—indeed, might en- 
hance the happiness of their homes 
through broadening the satisfaction of 
the women in them. 

Gray-haired, kindly and impressive, Dr, 
Melba Phillips of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., presided over the gather- 
ing in the Presidential Room of the Wil- 
lard. Before Dr. Flemming arrived, the 
principal speakers were Dr. Elizabeth A. 
Wood of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Murray Hill, N.J., Dr. Anne Steinmann 
of Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y., and 


Dr. Annabelle Motz of the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

All were handsome women. All were 
marrietl. Dr. Wood, a crystallographer, 
has no children; but Dr. Steinmann, a 
psychiatrist, has three and is a grand- 
mother; and Dr. Motz, a sociologist, .has 
two small children. 


Dr. Wood told the group that there are 
two deeply ingrained social attitudes to 
be overcome, if women are to have equal 
educational and job opportunities in sci- 
ence and engineering with men. They are 
(1) the notion that mechanical gadgets 
and scientific interests are strictly in the 
province of boys, and (2) that girls gen- 
erally win approval of family and friends 
only when they concentrate upon mar- 
rying and raising children. This is drilled 
into both boys and girls from the time 
they begin to learn to talk; and it is 
small wonder, she indicated, that men 
hesitate to take women into scientific 
companionship in science and the mecha- 
nical pursuits. 


THE HANDICAPS: “Even women trained 
in science carry with them this cast of 
thinking—that they can’t really be as 
good as men in scientific work,” she said, 
“Their childhood training has indoctri- 
nated women scientists with a deep sense 
of inferiority in mathematical and scien- 
tific pursuits.” 

Dr. Wood also urged sex desegregation 
of men and women in scientific societies 
and meetings. She thought that scientific 
societies for “women only” indicated a 
clinging together on their part out of 
a sense of insecurity. 

But she did not deprecate home-build- 
ing for women during child-bearing years, 
for, she said: “That is a most skilled 
profession, too.” 

Dr. Steinmann advocated technical 
courses for marricd women so that they 
might enlarge their skills. 

Dr. Motz contrasted the scientific ap- 
proach to life with the “feminine” ap- 
proach. One of the principal difficulties 
to be overcome by scientific women, she 
said, was the tendency to shift back and 
forth between the role of scientist and 
conventional female, and thereby lose 
power in both. 

“Changing gears,” she called it. “One 
minute trying to be a woman and being 
treated as such, and the next trying to be 
an objective thinker pursuing the riddles 





A MODEL ATOP A COMPUTER 
While women fight for the right to 
a career IN science, some men think 

their only place is sitting ON science. 


of science.” Many women desert their sci- 
entific field, or stay out of science, be- 
cause they find it too difficult to keep 
changing roles. 


OPEN THE DOORS: Secy. Flemming 
said that if there is to be a rapidly ex- 
panding economy, we must expand our 
scientific: and engineering manpower 
greatly. 

“We know our limiting factor is man- 
power,” he said. “Under these circum- 
stances this nation must make sure that 
we fully utilize the women who have the 
aptitudes and training for work in tech- 
nical fields. We know that opportunities 
for constructive service in these fields are 





unparalleled today. 

“I am convinced that there are many 
women who could make just as signifi- 
cant contributions in the fields of sci- 
ence and engineering as men. But the 
schools of engineering and medicine do 
not welcome them. This is true of gradu- 
ate work in many sciences. 

“TI think the heads of these“institutions 
have not yet really accepted the fact that 
we are up against serious shortages in 
these areas, If they had, it seems to me, 
they would do everything possible to en- 
courage women to enter them. We should 
work in season and out to convince the 
men that they shculd open the doors of 
their institutions to women.” 


PLAN OF ACTION: From the reports of 


four panels a plan of action emerged. 


It was decided that the chairman 
should appoint a committee representing 
the groups operating in the conference, 
and that other groups and individuals 
be called upon to help open greater 
scientific and engineering possibilities for 
women. The meeting was sponsored not 
only by the American Assn. of Scientific 
Workers, but by Sigma Delta Epsilon (a 
women’s scientific society), the American 
Woman’s Assn., the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Foundation, the Natl. 
Council of Women of the United States, 
the Natl. Fedn. of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, and the U.S. Natl. 
Student Assn. 

The group will seek as objectives: 

® National subsidies for women with 
small children, to enable mothers to pur- 
sue scientific callings by providing care 
for their children in mother’s absence; 

@® Reduction of non-scientific require- 
ments for women in college, in order that 
they may take more science courses; 

® Industrial fellowships not tagged 
with requirements for practical factory 
experience, where women are not per- 
mitted to work in factories; 

® More opportunities for 
medical schools; 

@® More training for school teachers in 
mathematics and various sciences, chief- 
ly so they may inspire pupils, even in 
grade schools, with a desire to pursue 
scientific studies later; 

@ Stimulate cooperation between men 
and women in technical schools, and in- 
doctrination of instructors and professors 
to demand of women students standards 
as high as those demanded of men. 

The women were exhorted to examine 
their own attitudes, and to adapt them- 
selves to a world in which greater oppor- 
tunities are opening for them more rapid- 
ly than ever before. 


women in 





Walter’s grab 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Persons questioned before the Commit- 
tee are punished by damage to their rep- 
utations and loss of employment. If they 
are falsely defamed they have no remedy 
in actions for libel.” 


FOX AND HENS: When Walter pro- 
posed to take over immigration and 
passport legislation the outcry grew. 
Walter, Chronically suspicious of or hos- 
tile to the foreign born, is co-author of 
the Walter-McCarran Act which clamps 
an iron curtain of suspicion around all 
immigrants. 


Former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman, in a 
press conference at the Overseas Press 
Club in New York Jan. 2, said that 
“making Walter czar of immigration 
would be like putting the fox in charge 
of the hen house.” Lehman warned that 
“this preposterous move” might have the 
“support of the House leadership on both 
Sides of the political aisle” and said that 
it was designed “‘to enlarge the authority 
of Mr. Walter and to breathe perma- 
nent life into the moribund Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee.” He said his 
own party, the Democrats, “will bear a 
major share of the blame that will be 
assessed for this shocking project.” 


Like other critics of the proposal Leh- 
man saw not only the menace of en- 
larging the Committee’s inquisitorial 
powers but an “insult” in making im- 
migration and passport affairs a matter 
primarily of “security.” It seemed to 


brand every alien and passport applicant 
a suspect of possible subversion. 


RESTRICTIVE WALL: Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D-N.Y.), chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee, said he favored giving 
up some of his committee jurisdiction 
but not to the Un-American Activities 
Committee. He said: “I don’t like the Un- 
American Activities Committee and I 
don’t want its work expanded.” 

The Washington Post warned editori- 
ally that if the proposal was passed Wal- 
ter “would be better able to build a wall 


of legislative restrictions around and 
across the United States ... The Un- 
American Activities Committee should 
be abolished, not reorganized and ex- 
panded. It has long outlived whatever 
usefulness it ever had.” 


The Providence Journal commented 
that Walter’s record would indicate that 
his new powers “would be used to exploit 
his animosities toward aliens, just as he 
has used his present post to exploit his 
150% Americanism at the expense of the 
public interest.” 





ETERMINED and consistent ad- 
vocates of peace are a rarity in 
Congress on either side of the aisle. 
While there was a lot of talk about 
peace during last November's election 
campaign, most of the new legislators 
who swept in on the Democratic tide 
managed to do so without taking any 
sharp issue with the Eisenhower-Dul- 
les brinkmanship in foreign affairs. 
Perhaps the outstanding exception 
is Byron L. Johnson, who was sent to 
the House from Colorado on the basis 
of a vigorous calapaign as a pacifist. 
Johnson, a member of the national 
council of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, told his audiences: “Our only 
choice in this atomic era is either to 
live together or die together.” The na- 
tion’s only real defense, he said, “is to 
fight for a just and lasting peace.” 


TWO OTHERS: Joining Johnson in 





Three in Congress campaigned for peace 


the House is William H. Meyer, whose 
unique position is only partly explain- 
ed by the fact that he is the first Dem- 
ocrat elected from Vermont since 
1862, Meyer is also a Quaker and cam- 
paigned for repeal of conscription and 
recognition of China. 

According to Religious News Serv- 
ice, another Congressional candidate, 
Mrs. Rudd Brown in California also 
“expressed strongly pacifist views” in 
her campaign. She lost in a close vote. 

From Wyoming 45-year-old Dale 
McGee, former professor of American 
history at the U. of Wyoming, will be 
moving into the Senate. He has cham- 
pioned the need for co-existence and 
the idea that “we have let the military 
get too intertwined with foreign pol- 
icy.” In 1956 he and his wife directed 
a tour group of business and profes- 
sional men to the Soviet Union. 
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De Gaulle devalues 


(Continued fram Page 1) 
Zeitung, “should be tied to certain fi- 
nancial and technical conditions as well 
as to certain guarantees. The country 
benefitting by such credits should also 
count on being given a certain number of 
economic, political and financial accom- 
modations.” 


The British paper Liverpool found that 
“the monetary adjustments imposed by 
France show the whole world that W. 
Germany is the boss in the Common 
Market.” 


THE HEAVY FRANC: Devaluation, 
sugar-coated by the prospect of a grad- 
ual return to a “saner, safer heavy 
franc” (100 francs equal 1 heavy franc—a 
mere accounting operation) was inevi- 
table if Paris was to enter the Common 
Market in competitive equality. Its im- 
mediate results in foreign trade are 
these: A devalued franc lowers French 
export prices, hence facilitates French 
sales abroad. But it raises import prices 





Horizons, Paris 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


for foreign raw materials and finished 
goods, As a result, a great number of con- 
summer prices—coffee, tea, wool, cotton, 
rubber, to ‘game just a few—will go up 
almost automatically this month. 


There are three possible over-all ef- 
fects in the situatior: (1) a drastic re- 
duction of general purchasing power; (2) 
a general wage rise with controlled 
prices; (3) d@ run-away inflation that 
would quickly eat up all the benefits of 
devaluation. The government seems al- 
ready to have made its choice: no con- 
trolling prices, but a virtual freezing of 
salaries, except for a token 4% rise for 
civil servants and a 5% increase in mini- 
mum wages set by law—but not to be put 
in effect generally. 


THE BUDGET: Most revealing element 
yet of the new administration’s too often 
concealed intentions is the 1959 budget, 
drawn up by Finance Minister Antoine 
Pinay under the personal direction of 
President de Gaulle, and with the help of 
several financial experts. (One expert 
advising Pinay, Jacques Rueff—known in 
financial circles as a “healer” of sick cur- 
rencies—has two “saved” foreign cur- 





A poor man’s guide to rich terms 


In the complicated European financial maneuvers, a few definitions are in order. 
Apply these to Anne Bauer’s Paris dispatch and then paste them in your hat for 
future reference. 


THE OEEC: (Organization for European Economic Cooperation): Composed of 17 
nations: Britain, France, W. Germany, Italy, Portugal, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, Austria, Ireland, Switzerland, 
Greece, Turkey. Organized to coordinate the economic activities of the member 
nations, 


EPU (European Payments Union): Set up within the OEEC to provide a form of 
“closed circuit” convertibility for its members; balances a country’s credits against 
its debits, much as a bank clearing house does. 


COMMON MARKET: Put in effect Jan. 1 by the European Community (France, 
W. Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Italy). Its six members already 
pool their coal, steel and atomic energy through the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and Euratom. Now they will in stages reduce tariff and trade quotas until 
they are eliminated. The plan is eventually for the six nations to form a single 
economic unit in which raw materials, goods, currency and labor will move freely, 
as within the bounds of a single nation. 


DEVALUATION: This is the process by which a nation reduces the value of its 
currency in relation to the currencies of other nations, The france for more than 
18 months has been 420 to the dollar; now it will be 493 to the dollar. It will make 
French products cheaper to foreign purchasers; but it also will make foreign products 
more expensive for French buyers. 


THE “HEAVY FRANC”: By this process the franc is revalued by dropping two zeros, 
thus giving the “heavy” france 100 times the purchasing power of the old franc. 
There is no real change in value, but it is supposed to have the psychological] effect 
of giving the French people greater confidence in the solidity of their money. 


CONVERTIBILITY: Convertible currency is a franc, pound or mark that can be 
changed into any other currency its owner wishes. Thus, you can buy a product in 
England with marks, or something in France with pounds, since the seller knows he 
can convert the money back without losing in the process. Ten countries have agreed 
to a limited convertibility: Britain, France, W. Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Sweden, Norway. Limited convertibility means that 
these countries will take currencies from any foreigner who has them and give him 
in exchange any currency he wants. Full convertibility—still a longs way off—would 
permit residents of a country to get any currency they want. Limited convertibility 
has largely been in effect in most of the ten countries. It will not affect American 
tourists to any great extent. 





rencies to his credit in countries pro- @ Big Business, with one tax increased 
verbial for their economic happiness and but several others dropped altogether, 
social justice: Greece, and Portugal.) comes off with a substantial tax saving. 
The government press has tried to 
build up a phony quarrel between two 
supposedly contradictory economic con- 
ceptions inside the government: Pinay’s 
conservative, deflationary views as 
against the expansionist notions of Jac- 
ques Soustelle’s new Gaullist party, the 
Union of the New Republic, recently given 
out to the press by the UNR’s financial 
expert, Albin Chalandon. ‘ 


WHAT IT DOES: Pinay’s budget (which 
bears the mark of his “a franc is a franc” 


@ State health insurance payments are 
curbed but a generous $10-a-year in- 
crease in old age pensions is offered. 


THE WAR GOES ON: The budget fol- 
lows the classic pattern: less taxes for 
big capital, less buying power for the 
wage earner—all the way down the line. 
The trade unions have termed it an “un- 
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FOR THE GLORY OF PROFITS 
De Gaulle tightens the worker’s belt 


precedented offensive by government and 
management against the interest and ac- 
quired rights of the working class.” 

The government’s new economic policy 
leaves untouched the heart of the matter 
—Algeria—the prime cause of the coun- 
try’s economic deterioration over the 
years. The totally unproductive war ex- 
penses have been increased by another 
120 billion francs: As long as a substan- 
tial part of the budget continues to go 
down the drain »f the Algerian war, in- 
flation will remain a stand-by of the 
country’s economy. 

Even among observers not basically op- 
posed to the new government, the more 
lucid ones admit that the Algerian war is 
a permanent threat and a dangerous ove 
stacle to the success of the government’s 
enterprise. 


PEPLL OS 





mentality) is a budget that distributes 
the country’s austerity sacrifices accord- 
ing to the logic of the banks and trusts 
that boosted the new government into 
the saddle. Under the Pinay budget: 

@ Cost of many basic goods and services 
—dgas, electricity, railway, subway, coal, 
agricultural machinery, bread, rice, flour, 
milk, etc—will go up from 5% to 50% 
as a result of budgetary cuts in govern- 
ment subsidies. “is 


@ Indirect taxes (the most unjust, 
since they are paid by poor and rich on 
the same scale) are depended on to bring 
in 2/3 of the total tax return. 


On the burning of dissenters 


T EVERY CROSSWAY ON THE ROAD that leads to the future, each progres- 

sive spirit is opposed by a thousand men appointed to guard the past. Let us 
have no fear lest the fair towers of former days be sufficiently defendéd. The least 
that the most timid among us can do is not to add to the immense dead weight which 
nature drags along. 

Let us not say to ourselves that the best truth always lies in moderation, in the 
decent average. This would perhaps be so if the majority of men did not think on @ 
much lower plane than is needful. That is why it behooves others to think and hope 
on a higher plane than seems reasonable. The average, the decent moderation of 
today will be the least human of things tomorrow. At the time of the Spanish In- 
quisition, the opinion of good sense and of the good medium was certainly that peo- 
ple ought not to burn too large a number of heretics; extreme and unreasonable 
opinion obviously demanded that they should burn none at all. 


—Maeterlinck: Our Social Duty 





CHILDREN’S CAMPS > 


LOS ANGELES 


PUBLICATIONS 





UNLIMITED RIDING List 
YOUR OWN HORSE 


Pack trips - Two Big Rodeos - Hay 
Rides - Ranch Life - Herding Cat- 
tle - Making Hay - Tractor & Truck 
Driving = Sports = Dance - Drama 
Crafts. 

BLACKHEAD MOUNTAIN RANCH 
High in the Catskills - Integrated 
Coed 11-17. Low, All-inclusive Fee. 

For catalogue write: 
HARRY K. (DAN) WELLS 

Roundtop, N.Y. CAiro 9-2554 





RESORTS 








property 
with us” 


Franchi Realty 


L. A, 29 


your 


Homes - Income 
Expert Service 
Buyers with Cash 
Multiple Listings 


706 No. Harvard Blvd. 
NO 3-9561 


Unitarian Public Forum 
presents 


CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Editor of The Nation 
Dare We Trust Our Press? 


e 
FRI, JAN. 16, 8 P.M, 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
2936 W. 8th St., L.A, 
Adm. $1 Question period 


READ 
THE ECONOMY 
OF CONNECTICUT 


A challenging document for 
every Guardian reader 
Price 0c. Issued by Communist 
Party of Connecticut, P. O. Box 108, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





CHICAGO 














ALLABEN HOTEL 





Monmouth & Sth St., Lakewood, N.J. 
JACK AND SERENA SCHWARTZ 
Intimacy, refinement, modern. Free 
ice skating. Fabulous classical record 
collection. Library. Ent’mt. Shuffle- 
board. Jewish-Amer. cuisine, Lake- 
wood 6-1222. 


Bet 








PROGRESSIVE 


Wilshire Medical Arts Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 65-1107 


OPTICIANS 


WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 
Now At New Location: 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 
Street Floor 


ween Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 





John Howard Lawson 
will discuss 
HOWARD FAST: His life & work 
FRI., JAN, 16, 8 P.M, 


City Terrace Cultural Center 
3875 City Terrace Drive 
Don, 500, Ausp;: Eastside Forum. 


IN CHICAGO 
Insurance—Every Kind 


professional service 
plus personal interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 





IN MEMORIAM 











=e CHICAGOANS" 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 17-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS - LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 8S. WELLS STREET 











Moving to Calitornia? 
RAPHAEL KONIGSBERG 


Home & Income Properties 
R. A. Chaikin 
Broker 


Rea) Estate Counselling 


3855 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
DU 11059 NO 34874 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway. Los Angeles 
Buite 405 MAdison 2-3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1] hr., Pershing 8q. Gar. 





IN MEMORY OF 


BERTHA GURR 


of Merced, California 
who died dec. 16, 1958 
— HER FRIENDS 














~~PATRONIZE 
GUARDIAN. ADVERTISERS 


NEW YORK 





FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CoRP. 
MOVING ® RELIABLE 
EFFICIENT © STORAGE 


{3 E. ith 8t, GR 7-2457 


near 3rd Av. 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE: 


auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, ete, Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway—N.¥.C. 8, (11 8t.) 











“BETTER BOOKS” 


from’ “The World of Books” 


at the 
JEFFERSON BOOK SHOP 
100 E. 16 St. New York 3, 


GR 3-1782 
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Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. | 











‘CALENDAR - 











CHICAGO 





JEWISH LIFE IN POLAND & RUSSIA 
Eye-witness reports by 
MANDEL TERMAN and HERMAN BUSH 
Color slides and tape recordings 
Question Period 
Bat., Jan. 17, 8 p.m., at 32 W. Randolph 
St., Hall B-3 (10th floor), Adm: $1 at 
goor Auspices: Jewish Cultural Clubs of 
rn 177 N. State St. Tel. CEntral 

-3871. 





Catering to art appreciation and new 
cellectors. Baintings. Prints. 

MARGARET BURROUGHS GALLERIES 
3806 S. Michigan Av., Coachhouse. Open 
Bat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs. eve. workshop. 


N. ¥. INDEPENDENT-SOCIALIST 
Campaign supporters & friends: All-day 
MEETING to discuss plans for continu- 
ing organization; legislative, political, 
electoral prospects; meaning of 1958 vote. 
Bring your friends. Adelphi Hall, 74 5 Av, 
(13 St.) Sat., Jan. 24, starting 10:30 a.m, 
Ausp: United Ind-Soc. Committee. 


_— 





CLASSIFIED 











GENERAL 





8 EXPOSURE FILM—40c 
12 EXPOSURE FILM—65c. 
FREE ROLL of 127 or 120 only with each 
film sent in for processing. Limited of- 
fer for 1 month after ad appears, 
PAL FILM SERVICE 
Bivd. P.O. Box 123 G 
New York 59, N.Y. 





FINAL CLEARANCE!! 
KANCO double-edge razor blades. Only 
50,000 left. While they last, gift box of 
100, $1. 6 boxes, $5. Order from: KAN- 
CO, 33 Union Square, New York 3, N.Y. 





1,000 Name & Address labels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 





ANNUAL MEETING of Chicago Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. Main re- 
port by Mandel Termon. Audience dis- 
cussion of 1958 achievements and 1959 
program, SNEAK PREVIEW of new So- 
viet documentary movies. Fri., Jan. 30, 
8:15 p.m., Hall B-3, 32 W. Randolph, 
Adm: 90c; members free. 





CLARENCE HATHAWAY main speaker 
at Celebration of 35th Anniversary of 
THE WORKER, Original Entertainment, 
Fri., Jan. 23, 8 p.m., at 32 W. Randolph, 
Hall B-3. Adm: 90c. Ausp: Press Comm, 





Chicago Militant Labor Forum presents 
JAMES NASH, Sr., reviewing “Black 
Reconstruction” by W.E.B. DuBois, also 
a report by CLIFTON DeBERRY on the 
Carolina Cases of Racial Injustice. Fri., 
Jan. 16, 8:15 p.m., 777 W. Adams St. 





NEW YORK 





“HUMANISM & THE 
DEATH” 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT (Author, “The 
Tilusion of Immortality,” ‘‘The Philos- 
ophy of Humanism,” “Freedom Is as 
Freedom Does,” “Man Answers Death,” 
etc.) Fri., Jan 9, 8:30 p.m., at Carnegie 
Hall, 154 W. 57 St. (Chapter Room, 5th 
flcor). Cont. $1.25, students 90c. 


PROBLEM OF 





CARL MARZANI, author and lecturer, 
wil’ speak on “The Berlin Crisis & 
American Foreign Policy,” Sun., Jan. 11, 
8:30 p.m. Brighton Community Center, 
3200 Coney Island Av., Brooklyn. 





THE NEW OPERA THEATRE SOCIETY 
Alexander Kutin, Director 
Presents Operatic Excerpts 

Tosca, Carmen, Boris Godounov, Eugene 
Onegin, Korean Folk Songs. 

Sat. Eve., Jan. 10. Tickets $2. Hunter 

Pisyhouse, 68 St. bet. Lexington & Park 

Avenues. 





Classes Open January 19th! 
WINTER TERM 
Each course once weekly, 7 sessions, week 
of Jan. 19 thru week of Mar. 2. 
20 new courses. On “American Life’’: 
Wed. 8:30—OUR COUNTRY & PEOPLE 
with Herbert Aptheker 
Mon. 6:45—TRADE-UNION PROBLEMS 
with Louis Weinstock 
Tues. 6:45—THE NEGRO QUESTION 
with James E. Jackson 
Wed. 6:45—THE AMERICAN STATE 
with Hyman Lumer 
Thu. 6:45—EMPIRE OF HIGH FINANCE 
with Victor Perlo 
Tues. 6:45—BOOM AND BUST 
with Myer Weise 
Tues. 8:30—SOCIALIST TRENDS 
with William Albertson 
—plus 13 others, on “The World Today,” 
and on ‘Marxist Theory” 
with Budish, Collins, Finkelstein, Jo« 
sephson, Warren, Wells, and others. 
Catalogs available with descriptions and 
other information. 
@ No prior study needed in any class 
@ No more than 25 accepted per class 
@ Registrotion: 2-9 daily. — Fee: $6. 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
80 E. 11 (Bway.) Rm. 227 GR 3-6810 


Militant Labor Forum—Two Debates 
Fri., Jan. 9: Socialists & Elections 
Bert Deck, Betty Lux 
Fri., Jan. 16: Youth & Socialism 
Tim Wohlforth, Michael Harrington 
8:30 p.m., — at 116 University Place 
Contribution 50c. 








New York Intercultural Society 
WORKSHOP CALENDAR 

Drama Workshop, every Sun., 8:30-10:30 
pm. 801 West End Av. Dorothy Golden, 
Ken Whitlock, co-directora 

Writers Workshop, every Syn., 6:30-9:30 
p.m., 342 Lafayette Av. (Brooklyn). Ben 
Brown, director. Social & reatist writ- 
ers invited. 


French Workshop, every Wed., 8:30-10° 


p.m. 5017 Broadway, Woodside. Moni- 
que Raucher, director. 

Folksong Workshop, every Thurs., 8:30- 
10:39 p.m. Polonia Club, 201 2 Av, 
Ellie Goldstein, Steve Windheim, co- 
directors. Fee per session: 50c, 








THERE'LL BE A LOT OF FUN 

on Jan. 10, 8:30 p.m., at Polonia Club, 
201 2 Av., with N.Y. Intercultural Club 
presenting Bernice Blondstein in clas- 
sical selections, Bob Cohen & his ac- 
cordion for folk singing, and special 
treat Sylvia del Villard and Ozzie Baez 
in their wide dance repertoire. Of course 
—social dancing too. Bring lots of your 
friends! Monique Raucher, cultural di- 
rector, M.C. Contribution: $1. 


RETIRED PERSONS—for security, for 
good living, for companionship and for 
low cost, write: R. F. Keaney, Route 2, 
Mena, Arkansas. 


CHICAGO 


LECTURES ON USSR. Russian translat- 
ed. Also Russian lessons by one who lived 
there 17 years. Charles G. Burroughs, 
2806 S. Michigan Av. DR 3-6074. 


PUBLICATIONS 


JAN. '59 ISSUE—“VANGUARD” 
1. Plenum of P.O.C. 
2. 300 Puerto Ricans Locked Out! 
3. FREE ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS! 
10c per copy, $1 per year. 
Box 234, Planetarium Station, N.Y.C. 




















MERCHANDISE 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
IURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 





GET THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W. 48 &t (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 


HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
285 Amsterdam Av. (bet 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 


PIANOS - PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores. Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000. 











Combination Storm-Screen Window 
Glass and new sash work 
Decorative window shades & blinds 
Bamboo shades & drapes, cornices 
Radiator: enclosures—table pads 
3. KOBLICK, GL 2-3024, NI 8-5148 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Holiday Specials In 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICB 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers’ 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd.. Bronx 63, N.Y. 

cy 














BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 








MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 56-8160 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT WILL LOOK 
LIKE NEW if you remodel it at MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Av. Tel. OR 5-7773. 
You will also get good buys and $$ 
savings on new fur garments. Come in 
and be convinced. 








SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furnle 
ture repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1 

HY 8-7887 Fraternal Attention 





CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVER, 
DRAPES, DRAPERY INSTALLATIONS. 
Sofas, chairs re-webbed in your home. 
Sam Stone, — OL 4-1044 


NORMA CATERERS: ORDER NOW FOR 
NEW YEAR’S and WINTER PARTIES at 
home, hall or office. Hors d'oeuvres, 
meat trays, carved turkeys, etc., deliver- 
ed anywhere in metropolitan area. — 
Phone: HU 17-1561. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 


AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
6 Beekman St CO 17-5654 
All forms of insurance 
Life, Fire, Theft, Accident, Health, ete, 








ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded-Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour per man, 

SU 17-7378. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, local & iong distance, 
We buy and seli new and used furniture, 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brookiyn. Phone; 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431. 








MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
ecsuuomicai, insured household moving. 
Vans, station wagons. Any place, any 
time. 

THE PADDED WAGON, AL 5-8348 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 








CALVIN FORD 
GENERAL TRUCKING 
CALL ANY TIME 
Estimates cheerfully given 
OLinville 2-6795 


MOVING 





RELIABLE CARPENTER-MASON, — Re- 
models old houses, finishes basements, 
installs picture windows; sliding door 
closets. ‘Garages built. Very reasonable, 
NI 8-0191 (after 6 p.m.) 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 


Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medics1 Method Appt. only 
CH 2-7119 


Laura Green 





INSTRUCTION 


AUTHORESS gives. private 
primary, intermediate, ad- 
vaiiced Russian and conversational 
Spanish. Modest rates. Call evenings, 
Nina Balanova, SP 17-4836. 











RUSSIAN 
lessons in 





PRACTICE CONVERSATIONAL RUSSI- 
AN.—Native-born Russian teacher. Tu- 
toring in reading. Small group or indi- 
vidual instruction. Call UN 5-3189. 





Report on Jewish life in 
U.S.S.R. in Chi., Jan. 17 


WO WELL-KNOWN Chi- 
cago leaders in Jewish life 
will speak under the auspices of 
the Jewish Cultural Clubs of 
Chicago on Jan. 17, 8 p.m. at 
the Masonic Temple, 32 W. Ran- 


dolph St., on their personal ob-. 


servations and impressions gath- 
ered in Poland and the Soviet 
Union during the past months. 


Mandel A. Terman and Her- 
man Bush gathered informa- 
tion on film and on tape about 
Jewish life in these countries, 
with a critical eye and ear. 


The Jewish Cultural Clubs of 
Chicago have arranged this pro- 
gram as a service to the Jewish 
and non-Jewish community be- 
cause of the many questions 
that have been raised on the 
subject during the past few 
years, 


The public is invited and the 
speakers are prepared to answer 
all questions to the best of their 
ability. 





Classes on American life 
at Marxist School in N.Y. 


IGHT NEW COURSES on 

“American Life” will be of- 
fered by the Faculty of Social 
Science, 80 E. 11 St., N.Y.C., in 
their Winter term, starting on 
Mon., Jan. 19. Registration is 
now going on, from 2 to 9 p.m, 
daily, at the faculty’s offices, 
where catalogs can be obtained 
upon request, with full course 
descriptions. 


All classes meet once weekly 
for seven sessions, at either 6:45 
or 8:30 p.m. The fee is $6 per 
course. 





HE MOVIE MOGULS OF HOLLYWOOD are in an embarrassing 

situation of their own making, Last week they learned that 
Nedrick Young, an actor at Warner Brothers until 1953 when he 
invoked the Fifth Amendment before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, had co-authored a film under the name 
Nathan E. Douglas. If the movie had been a potboiler, they would 
have paid it no mind; it is an open secret in Hollywood that black- 
listed writers are turning out scripts under assumed names, But, 
with Harold Jacob Smith, Young wrote The Defiant Ones, which 
the New York film critics voted the beSt picture of the year and 
for which they gave the writers a special award. The movie is a 
front-runner for this year’s Motion Picture Academy Oscar and 
Smith and Douglas-Young seemed certain to be nominated for the 
writing award. : 


Last year, however, the Academy instituted a rule barring an 
award to any person who has admitted membership in the Com- 
munist Party or who “shall have refused to answer whether or not 
he is ...” According to Academy president George Stevens, this 
eliminates Young from the competition. But the Academy’s embar- 
rassment continues over what to do about Smith, who was never 
called before a committee. If they bar the film from competition, 
they would make a further mockery of the vaunted Oscar. Can they 
give Smith half an Oscar and the other half to J. Edgar Hoover 
to hold in escrow until Young answers committee questions? 


One solution might be to give Smith a full Oscar and Young 
the Oscar that has been sitting in their offices for two years, That 
one was awarded in 1957 to “Robert Rich,” which turned out to be 
a blacklisted writer’s pseudonym. Since the real “Rich” could not 
come forward for his prize, the statuette has been gathering dust, 
Another way out, of course, is for one of the moguls to stand up 
against the blacklist. As of this writing they were all sitting down. 


bo 





Fees... Ks Se z 


A NOTTING HILL CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Some folk in the Notting Hill section of London may have been 
dreaming of a lily-white Christmas but George David, a West 
Indian, did a great deal to rid the area of the “Little Rock” 
stigma it was given some months ago by white hoodlums who 
staged a race riot. He played Santa Claus at a party for white 
and colored children. 


HE HOLIDAYS WERE NOT JOYOUS everywhere in the coun- 

try. In Washington, D.C., someone crept into the backyard of 
Margaret Jenkins on Christmas Eve and stole a statue of the Virgin 
Mary. ... Holly K. Stratton, a delicatessen store owner in Ferndale, 
Md., hired a man to sell Christmas trees outside his store dressed 
as Santa Claus. Sales went very well. All trees disappeared from 
stock. So did Santa—with $400. ... But in Racine, Wisc., Warren 
David got the gift of his dreams, Weeks before the holiday Mrs. 
David asked her husband what he wanted for Christmas. Finally 
he told her his wildest desire. She placed the request in a box at 
a local store. On Christmas Eve the store owner appeared at the 
David house with a large box marked for Mr. David. When he 
opened the parcel, out stepped just what he had ordered: a beauti- 
ful blond, five feet two, measuring 38-24-36... .On the West Coast 
there is an organization called The Great Council of California 
Improved Order of Red Men. Its purpose is “to emulate the noble 
traits of the Indian and their love of freedom and devotion to 
friends.” The by-laws restrict membership to whites. 


NGLISH CARTOONIST VICKY predicts for 1959: “Mr, Dulles 

will visit the United States. Mr. Eisenhower ‘will visit the White 
House.”. . . Americans spent 6.8% more on cigarets in 1958 than 
in the previous year. But sales dropped on chewing tobacco and 
snuff. ... Dr. Fred Cagle of Tulane U., just back from the U.S.S.R., 
says Russian scientists “are being given the freedom to do work 
they wish to do and they are so spoiled they don’t think about 
money.”, . . Playwright Tennessee Williams told an interviewer: 
“People talk glibly about what kind of cars they will have in 1970 
and how long it will take to get to the moon. My opinion is that 
the human race won’t be here in 1970. We talk seriously about living 
in outer space when we haven’t learned to live on earth without 
fighting each other. If people acted like nations, they would all be 
put in straightjackets.”. .. A Néw York store offers: “Photos taken 
at the front by Nazi soldiers.” —Robert E. Light 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


Please take our word for it 


UR MOST POPULAR items are records. Sell- 

ing them to you is no problem. We know that 
if we offer a Weavers or Robeson album, we will 
sell about 1,000 copies without a sales pitch. All 
we need to do is announce that they are available 
and provide a coupon. Obviously, this is because 
you are familiar with the artists. 


Below are listed three of the best new albums, 
Some of you are acquainted with the performers’ 
work and that will speak for itself. But the ma- 
jority probably never heard them perform. To 
those we say: Please take our word for it—these 
are wonderful albums you will treasure and want 


to buy extra copies for friends. 


But—not every album of merit is recorded by 


well-known performers. Fo 
heard several recordings by 


LEON BIBB sings FOLK SONGS with 
chorus and orchestra: conducted by 
PAilt Okun; Fred Hellerman, guitar. 
If you are familiar with Bibb’s work 
around the New York area, particu- 
larly in the City Center production 
of Kurt Weill’s ‘‘Lost in the Stars,” 
then don't bother to read further, 
move right down to the coupon. 
But if you have never heard him, 
you are in for a treat. He has a 
beautiful, trained lyric baritone 
voice which ranges into the tenor 
register. In a sense it is a misnomer 
to call this a folk album because 
the orchestral arrangements and 
Bibb’s voice are not in the “folksy” 
tradition. Perhaps it is best labelled 
a collection of American songs 
beautifully sung and arranged. 
There is the same excitement here 
as was found in Harry Belafonte’s 
early work. 

Song. include: Sinner Man, East Vir- 
ginia, Turtle Dove, Darlin’, Rocks and 
Geavel, Poor Lolette, Look Over Yonder, 


Red Rosy Bush, Take This Hammer, 
Skillet, Jerry, Dink’s Blues, Irene, 


PPP PIL LLLP 


SONGS with GUY CARAWAN. Peo- 
ple in the Los Angeles area and 
along the hootenanny circuit should 
be well acquainted with Guy Cara- 
wan's lovely tenor voice. However, 
something new has been added to 
his repertoire. In the summer of 
1957 he went to the Moscow Youth 
Festival. There he learned songs 
from all over the world. He was in- 
vited to tour the U.S.S.R. and China 
singing his special brand of Amer- 
icana. On his return he recorded 
this album. One tune we know you 
will like is called Chinese Flute, 


example, we have 
extremely talented 
young artists we are sure you will enjoy. 


price: 
handling. 


* 
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which, Carawan says, “I learned 
fram Wang, a Chinese railroad 
werker. It’s played on a six-hole 
bamboo flute that was given to me 
by a young Chinese fellow whom 
Poggy Seeger and | met out in a 
boat one day on the lake of the 
Summer Palace near Peking. Peggy 
and | were floating along playing 
tre guitar and banjo and before we 
knew it we were surrounded by a 
dozen or so rowboats of Chinese. 
We started swapping tunes with a 
flute player in one of the boats and 
before long were having a hooten- 
anny. When we left, the flute player 
insisted | take his flute and learn 
to play it.” 

®)ngs include: Old Blue, Cripple Creek, 
Whoa Buck, Three Little Pigs, Boll 
Weevil, Brazos, Buffalo Gals, Virgin 
Mary, Sinner Man, The Water Is Wide, 
Sourwood Mountain, Weary Blues, The 
Liltle Black Flies, This Is The Way I 
Feel, Hava Na Geela, Chinese Flute, 
Katusha, Strangest Dream. 


PPPL PL IL POS 


FOLK SONGS for babies, small chil- 
dren, parents and baby sitters by 
THE BABY SITTERS — Lee Hays, 
Alan Arkin, Jeremy Arkin, Doris 
Kaplan, Jeff Kaplan, Adam Arkin 
ana Co. It’s wrong, of course, to in- 
clude Lee Hays in a grouping of 
young folk singers. The senior mem- 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St.. New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


Amount 
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No COD's 


Name ..... 
Address 
City 
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NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories. 
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Please note, they are offered at a new, low GBS 
$3.75 per album 


including postage and 


ter and basso profundo of the 
Weavers has been at it for longer 
than he would care for us to men- 
tion. Alan Arkin perhaps fits the 
category better. He is a member of 
the Tarriers who filled the juke 
boxes with their recording of Cindy. 
But the rest of the group we know 
you never heard before. Two of the 
ladies are housewives making their 
professional debut, and the rest— 
we'l, they never recorded before be- 
cause they have just learned to 
taik. 


Sound offbeat? It is. It’s one of 
the most charming, ingenious al- 
bums we have ever heard. Recorded 
in a living room—with time out 
for feedings, diaper changes, etc.— 
the album is a collection of chil- 
dren's songs and games. It’s the kind 
ef album youngsters will listen to 
and sing along with for hours at a 
time, while the parents get on with 
the chores. It is like having a nursery 
school teacher at home. But as the 
title indicates, there is a certain 
charm that captures grown-ups as 
wel! This might become the most 
popular children’s record of the year. 
if there is a youngster at your house, 
you'll want this record. 

Songs include: Come On and Join the 
Game, Over in the Meadow, Fiddle-I- 
Dee, Bobby Shafto, Ha-Ha Thisaway, 
By'm By, Cape Cod Boys, Where’s Miss 
Pinky, Tell Me Please, The Step Song, 
Hush Little Baby, Daylight Train, The 
Little House, Mister Policeman, Alouette, 
Billy Boy, I'm Not Small, This Old 
Man, The Clock Song, Counting Sheep. 


GUARDIAN 
VITAMINS 


VITAMIN-MINERAL 


For general use 


100 capsules, $2.50 
e 





MULTIPLE VITAMINS 


In small, easy-to-swallow capsules 


100 capsules, $1.75 


* 
HIGH POTENCY MULTIPLE 
VITAMINS 


For general vitamin deficiency 


100 capsules, $3.25 


* 
HIGH POTENCY THERAPEUTIC 


For cun-down and convalescents 


100 capsules, $3. 


* 
STRESS FORMULA 


For undue stress or strain 
caused by worry or fatigue 


100 capsules, $5.50 


a 
HEMATINIC ANTI-ANEM:‘A 
FORMULA 
High in Iron, Liver & B-i2 
100 capsules, $4. 
e 
VITAMIN-MINERAL CANDITABS 


For young people and adults 

who cannot swallow capsules 

Choice of chocolate, cherry or 
both flavors mixed 


100 capsules, $2.25 


e 
GERIATRIC FORMULA 
For 35-year-olds and up 

100 capsules, $3.50 

* 

PEDIATRIC DROPS 


Tor infants 


50 ce bottle, $2.25 


* 
THERAPEUTIC VITAMINS 


with MINERALS 
For people on restricted dicts 


100 capsules, $4.95 


SPECTATOR.4 
The golden link 


HE DAY BEFORE leaving for the Soviet Union as a guest of 

the Union of Soviet Writers, I saw my dear friend, Rockwell Kent, 
in New York City. He and his wife, Sally, had just returned from 
Russia, and he was full of enthusiasm about their wonderful ex~ 
periences. But the first thing he said was this: “I must tell you 
about our interpreter! She was marvelous! You must meet her.” 

Countless visitors to the Soviet Union share that sentiment. 
I have seen many remarkable phenemena since arriving in Moscow, 
but few more remarkable than the interpreters. To call them sim- 
ply “interpreters” is a gross understatement. 

For in addition to interpreting, they act as administrators, or- 
ganizers, guides, friends and, not infrequently, diplomats. When 
train tickets are to be obtained, they get them; theater tickets to 
be selected, they help in the choice; places to ne seen, they lead the 
way; schedules to be planned, they assist in the planning. The list 
could be indefinitely prolonged. In endless ways they aid guests 
and visitors; and they do so with incomparable patience, thought- 
fulness, sensitivity and understanding. 


OME OF THEIR TASKS and talents can be appreciated when 

one realizes that hundreds and thousands of visitors are pour- 
ing into the Sovict Union from all over the world—from India, 
China, Egypt, Australia, Germany, America, Africa—and that these 
visitors include doctors, agronomists, clergymen, poets, historians, 
educators, engineers and plain sightseers. The interpreters are con- 
versant with not only the language but also the cultural back- 
grounds and special interests of the visitors. ‘They have, of course, 
broad knowledge of the culture and history of their own country.) 

One interpreter I met was working with a delegation of Indian 
writers: she reads and speaks Urdu, Hindi, English, Polish—and is 
learning French; she has translated a book on Indian art into Rus- 
GIGR «+ 

One afterncon I talked with a famous folk bard from Iraq; I 
could not speak his language nor he mine; but his interpreter spoke 
both, and we conveised without difficulty. We not only talked: we 
became friends. I have an interpreter to thank for that. 


OVIET WORKERS have accomplished world-shaking wonders; 

but I doubt that many workers work harder than the inter- 
preters. Certainly few workers keep such hours. They start the 
first thing in the morning and rarely, I think, get home until the 
early morning hours of the next day 

Frequently thev have to travel with visitors for days on end. 
I have a mental image of scores of husbands of women interpreters 





TOURISTS IN MOSCOW: CAMERAMAN’S PARADISE 


who rarely see their wives, and scores of wives of men interpreters 
who sometimes wonder if they are married. To these husbands and 
wives, we guests in the Soviet Union owe, I think, an apology. 

I have special reason to apologize. 

During my first three weeks in the Soviet Union, I had half a 
dozen different interpreters—all wonderful persons. But three 
took sick and three could only work a short time on an emergency 
basis. Two who took sick were young women just back from the 
Tashkent Conference, where they had obviously exhausted them- 
selves by their labors. I say this not in self-excuse. I was obviously 
the last straw for them. 


ND IF I AM any sort of an example, I can imagine what in- 

terpreters have to tolerate in some visitors, what sort of idio- 
syncracies they have to put up with. Granted, I am a particularly 
difficult case, aggressive, tempestuous, anarchistic, and Lord knows 
what else. So I feel personally responsible for the collapse of the 
interpreters who worked with me. 

No, the title “interpreter” is not enough. Said one Indian 
writer: “The interpreters are a golden link in a chain of friend- 
ship.” I am not exaggerating when I say that without them many 
of us visiting the Soviet Union would simply be lost, and that 
through them our stay in this wondrous land is vastly enriched. 

“I do not work to live,” said one of my interpreters. “I live to 
work.” 

What more is there to say? 

May I propose a toast? A toast to interpreters! 


—Albert E. Kahn 





